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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE IS RE- 
CEIVED. 


O better opportunity is afforded, between elections, of learn- 
ing what the Administration thinks about the country and 
what the country thinks about the Administration than is found 
in the President’s annual message to Congress and the comments 
on it by the press. It can not be said that President McKinley’s 
message contains any surprising disclosures, but some features of 
the Administration’s policy that have been merely inferred here- 
tofore are now declared plainly. As for the partizan press, the 
usual division is seen. The Republican papers heartily indorse 
the policies outlined in the message, and the Democratic papers 
score the message without mercy. The Hartford Post (Rep.), 
for example, considers it “worthy of ranking among the best of 
Presidential messages of the last half of the century,” while the 
Indianapolis Semtine/ (Dem.) finds it “filled with platitudes and 
ambiguous phrases, with high-sounding declarations that mean 
nothing.” 

Aside from the strictly partizan press, however, the message 
seems to have made a strong impression, and there is hardly an 
independent paper that does not find much in it to commend. 
The Washington Eveniny Times (Ind. Dem.) calls the message 
“a document which will live in history as one of the ablest as well 
as one of the most interesting and voluminous state papers which 
has ever emanated from the Executive Mansion.” The Brooklyn 
Eagle (Ind. Dem.) says that it is “a wonder of industry, a proof 
of patient thought and study, a body of practical and righteous 
suggestions, and a document of sanity, liberality, sagacity and 
patriotism.” One Republican paper, the New York Press, infers 
from the message that the President is drifting toward free trade, 
and urges the party to call him back. ' 

The salient points of the message may be briefly given as fol- 
lows: 


Congress is urged to give the Secretary of the Treasury power 
and to “impose upon him the duty to uphold the present gold 
standard.” 

Congressional aid to our merchant marine is recommended. 
“The expense is as nothing compared to the advantage to be 
achieved.” 

“Combinations of capital organized into trusts to contro] the 
conditions of trade among our citizens, to stifle competition, limit 
production, and determine the prices of products used and con- 
sumed by the people, are justly provoking public discussion and 
should early claim the attention of the Congress.” Uniform 
state legislation is recommended concerning trusts, and the Presi- 
dent feels sure that Congress will take some “ wise and judicious 
action” in regard to them. 

“The great importance of an isthmian canal can not be too often 
or too strongly pressed upon the attention of the Congress.” 

Our friendly relations with France and Germany are spoken of 
with warmth, and, with somewhat less warmth, our friendly rela- 
tions with England and with the other nations. 

Action to bring about the laying of a Pacific cable is urged. 

The pledge of April 19, 1898, by which Congress promised in- 
dependence to Cuba, “is of the highest honorable obligation and 
must be sacredly kept”; but our mission “is not to be fulfilled by 
turning adrift any loosely framed commonwealth” that could not 
survive internal rivalries. No promise of an early withdrawal 
from the island is given. 

Argument at some length is made in justification of the policy 
so far pursued toward the Philippine insurgents; and the decla- 
ration is made that the agreement with the Sultan of Sulu does 
not “authorize or give the consent of the United States to the ex- 
istence of slavery in the Sulu archipelago.” As to the future gov- 
ernment of the Philippines, that “rests with the Congress of the 
United States.” The proposition that we retain simply a protec- 
torate over the islands “will not be found worthy of your serious 
attention.” For the present, and “as long as the insurrection 
continues, the military arm must necessarily be supreme.” After 
that the work of reconstruction “should be commenced by build- 
ing up from the bottom, first establishing municipal governments, 
and then provincial governments, a central government at last to 
follow.” 

Hawaii and Alaska should be given territorial forms of govern- 
ment. 

Puerto Rico should also be made a territory, and “the markets 
of the United States should be opened up to her products. Our 
plain duty is to abolish all customs tariffs between the United 
States and Puerto Rico.” 

Experience has proved that by the amendments made to the 
merit system during the present Administration the system “has 
been greatly strengthened and its permanence assured. It will 
be my constant aim in the administration of government in our 
new possessions to make fitness, character, and merit essential to 
appointment to office, and to give to the capable and deserving 
inhabitants preference in appointments.” 


Gold Standard.—“‘The President has done a most important 
public duty,” says the Baltimore Mews (Ind. Dem.), in coming 
out squarely for the gold standard. His utterances on this ques- 
tion “are chiefly important,” thinks the Boston 7vramscript 
(Ind.), “‘as affording evidence of the unity of the Administration 
on the subject.” The New York 7zmes (Ind. Dem.) indorses his 
currency ideas as “entirely clear and sound.” The Louisville 
Courzer-Journal (Ind. Dem.) says: “It is a pleasure to see that 
the President, who before his election was so doubtful on the 
money question, and who even after his election went off in pur- 
suit of the international agreement jack-o’-lantern, has now 
learned that the country is in earnest in its demand for financial 
reform.” Not all the Gold Democratic papers, however, are so 
enthusiastic. The New York Wor/d (Ind. Dem.), after pointing 
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out that the fine Treasury showing is due to the “special war taxes 
voted asa ‘temporary measure’ more than a year anda half ago,” 
attacks the President’s recommendation that greenbacks “ when 
once redeemed shall not thereafter be paid out except for gold.” 
“A combination could easily be formed in Wall Street,” says 7he 
World, “to take $50,000,000 in greenbacks to the Sub-Treasury 
and demand gold for them. It could then lock up the gold; the 
greenbacks would be ‘impounded ’ in the Treasury, and the money 
market would be $100,000,000 short. Would a deadlock like this 





J. P. MORGAN: ‘“ Shades of Grover, but he’s easy!”’ 
—TZhe New York Verdict. 


be an improvement upon the ‘endless chain’?” The Atlanta 
Constitution (Dem.) sees a continuation of the Wall Street con- 
trol over the Government, The Kansas City 7zmes (Dem. ) thinks 
that the President’s plan means “bond issues without limit,” and 
the Omaha Wor/d-Herald (Dem.) characterizes the whole mes- 
sage as “a plea for gold and empire.” 


Merchant Marine.—The recommendation that Congressional 
aid be given to our merchant marine is, says the Minneapolis 
Tribune (Rep.), “strong and convincing.” The New York 
Tribune (Rep.) points out that “not a few patriotic and intelli- 
gent citizens” dislike the word “subsidy,” but their number is 
decreasing. “The great maritime powers of the world have built 
up their ocean commerce, and are still building it up, by giving 
pecuniary inducements and rewards to individuals,” and, says 
The Tribune, “we believe the Government of the United States 
is more than justified in doing the same thing.” The Philadel- 
phia Ledger (Ind.), however, reads this part of the message with 
“surprise and regret.” ‘Our great railroad systems have not 
grown so great, useful, and wealthy by being fed from the na- 
tional treasury,” 7he Ledger says, and asks, therefore, “Why 
should the builders and owners of ships be subsidized?” ‘This 
part of the message,” continues 7he Ledger, “seems as if it 
might have had its inspiration from Senator Hanna.” The Chi- 
cago Record (Ind.) says: “In view of the assertion that ‘the last 
year has recorded exceptional activity in our shipyards and the 
promises of continual prosperity in shipbuilding are abundant,’ 
it would seem that the shipping industry is not seriously in need of 
government aid.” ‘The Louisville Courzer-Journal (Ind. Dem.) 
thinks the recommendation “indefensible.” 


Trusts.—The President's declaration against trusts is regarded 
by a number of papers as a masterly move in the game of politi- 
cal chess to block one of Mr. Bryan’s strongest lines of attack. 
It “leaves the two candidates on substantially the same plat- 
form,” says the New York 7zmes (Ind. Dem.), “and makes a 
serious contest between them a little ridiculous.” But the Presi- 
dent’s final recommendation in regard to trusts, that Congress 
give the subject “studied deliberation,” “resulting in wise and 
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judicious action,” is thought by some papers to be rather plati 
tudinous. Zhe Times calls it “a confession of mental vacuity” 
on the trust question. The New York Evening Post (Ind.) 
says: “Several witnesses before the Industrial Commission, to 
which the President refers, have shown that the tariff is the 
mother of trusts. This would seem logically to make out Mr. 
McKinley their grandfather, and to account for the grandfatherly 
way in which he deals with their little failings.” The New York 
Tribune (Rep.), however, thinks that the President may well be 
excused for inability to suggest a remedy where so many other 
men have failed. The Washington 7zmes (Ind. Dem.) says: 
“The message on this topic appears to have the true ring, and it 
would be hardly fair to throw doubt on its dona fides.” 


Cuban Independence.—The declaration that Cuba must be 
given independence, without any assurance as to when the inde- 
pendence will be given, allows the opposition press an oportunity 
for criticism. The New York Evening Post thinks that Cubans 
and annexationists alike will say, like the Irishman, that the 
President’s words are “‘so ambiguous that only one construction 
can be put upon them.” The Indianapolis Sentzne/ suspects a 
plot “to form a moneyed aristocracy in Cuba which will control 
the island for the present and ultimately annex it to the United 
States.” The Buffalo Express (Ind. Rep.), however, another 
anti-expansionist paper, believes the declaration “high-minded 
and honorable,” and the Philadelphia North American (Ind. 
Rep.) thinks it “a timely rebuke” to “those who advocate the 
disgrace of the nation by the theft of Cuba.” The Philadelphia 
Inquirer (Rep.) advises the Cubans to make overtures for an- 
nexation. The Detroit Mews (Ind.) also hopes that before the 
day for decision arrives “a sentiment will have been created in 
Cuba favorable to annexation to the United States which will 
root out all notion of an independent government on the part of 
the inhabitants.” The comments of the Cuban press are very 
reassuring to those who have feared an uprising. The Lucha 
says: “The message will pacify the country.” The Dzscuszon 
says that it “will fill the hearts of all lovers of Cuba with joy.” 
The Patria cries: “Hurrah for President McKinley!” The 
Cubano sees in the message “that justice is the guiding principle 
at Washington. Our hearts,” itcontinues, “hitherto bowed down 
by a tremendous skepticism, are now relieved.” 


Philippine Policy.—What both the President and the press 
consider the most important part of the message, if the amount 
of attention given it is an indication, is that part dealing with the 
Philippines. The Buffalo Axfress (Ind. Rep.) considers the 
Philippine policy 
“the one great mis- 
take of the present 
Administration.” 
The point that the 
anti-expansion press 
continually insist 
upon is that the 
President began the 
Philippine war with- 
out authority and 
without justifica- 
tion. To neglect an 
explanation of this | 
“criminalaggres- | 
sion,” thinks the 
Baltimore News 
(Ind. Dem.), and 
“to suppress the 
most vital fact in 
the whole history of 
our transactions 
with the Filipinos is THE PRESIDENT (to Congress): “Here, you 
to throw a cloud of hold him for a while.” 
doubt over the in- 
tegrity of the whole 
statement the President makes in regard to the Philippines.” 
The Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) thinks it ominous that the 
President does not “speak of the Filipinos as a people or recog- 
nize them as a possibility of the future.” The difference may 
be seen, says 7he Constitution, by a glance at Cuba, where, 
“under the straightforward method we have pursued, 











— The Chicago Record. 
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the hearts of its people are much closer to us than are those 
of the Filipinos.” The New York Wor/d (Ind. Dem.) declares 
that Mr. McKinley has arrogated to himself all the powers of 
the Government. The World says: “Mr. McKinley has re- 
pealed the McEneryresolution. He has annexed the islands per- 
manently. He is planning and establishing governments. He 
announces that he purposes to continue that work until it iscom- 
pleted. All these things he has done without warrant of law, in 
defiance of law. And he tells the Congress that they are done 
and forbids it to interfere in the exercise of the rights and duties 
given it by the Constitution.” The Springfield Republican (Ind.) 
takes a similar view, saying: “The fearless and unpurchasable 
independence of the legislative power is at stake in the present 
situation as it has never been before.” The New York Lvening 
Post (Ind.) notes that in all the references to the Filipinos, “there 
is not a hint of intending to secure the consent of the governed.” 
The Post considers the President’s disclaimer in regard to Sulu 
slavery very amusing. “It is there,” says The Post, “under the 
shelter of our flag, but if we only ignore it hard enough, why, for 
all campaign and oratorical purposes, it ceases to exist.” The 
proviso that any slave can buy his own liberty “is obviously futile 
and absurd,” says the Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), “as how can 
the man who gets no money from a master for whom he works 
without hire, pay money for his emancipation?” The idea of a 
United States protectorate for the islands ought not to be aban- 
doned, thinks the Chicago Record (Ind.) without more considera- 
tion. Somuch forthe opposition press. The Louisville Courzer- 
Journal (Ind. Dem.) thinks the treatment of the Philippine 
question “highly gratifying.” The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) 
believes that the President’s policy “will command the respect 
and confidence of sane, clear-headed, just men.” ‘The Philadel- 
phia 7zmes (Ind.) admits that the Sulu paragraph “has a some- 
what apologetic tone,” but thinks ‘it is only very thoughtless or 
very narrow persons who will expect an immediate acceptance of 
American ideas by the semi-savage islanders of the far Pacific.” 
The Baltimore Hera/d (Ind.) declares that “there is no part of 
President McKinley’s message which will give more satisfaction 
to the almost unanimous body of the American people than his 
resolute declaration that the sovereignty of the United States 
over the Philippines must and shall be retained,” and the New 
York Mail and Express (Rep.) closes its editorial orf the mes- 
sage by saying that “the Philippine question is a supreme test of 
McKinley’s quality as a statesman and a patriot, and he has met 
and is meeting, sothis message attests, its highest requirements.” 


Puerto Rico and Free Trade.—The advice that “our plain 
duty is to abolish all customs tariffs between the United States 
and Puerto Rico,” and the absence of any other reference what- 
ever to the tariff, have led to the comment that McKinley and 
“McKinleyism” are drifting apart. It “denotes a just percep- 
tion,” says the New York 77zmes (Ind. Dem.), “that expansion 
and McKinleyism do not go together.” Not all the President’s 
supporters, however, accept his Puerto Rico paragraph so calmly. 
The New York Press (Rep.) says of it: “ Free trade won yester- 
day the most signal victory that it has known in fifty years... . 
In the admission to the home market of the least of the depen- 
dencies is the thin edge of the wedge which, once inserted, will 
cleave our whole commercial system in twain.” “But,” replies 
the New York Wor/d (Ind. Dem.), “will the objectors to the 
President’s recommendation tell us how they purpose to get over 
or to crawl under that provision of the Constitution which says 
that ‘all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States’? Puerto Rico is now a part of the United 
States. Soarethe Philippines, according tothe President. How 
can we levy and collect tariff duties upon imports from our own 
territory?” The Philadelphia North American (Ind. Rep.) in- 
dorses the President’s words, adding that Puerto Rico is “entitled 
to the best government we can give her, and the largest prosper- 
ity that can be conferred by removal of restrictions upon her 
trade.” The tobacco-growers of the Connecticut valley and other 
producers who will be hard hit by Puerto Rico competition are 
said to be preparing a vigorous resistance to the President's rec- 
ommendation, so that no doubt more will be heard about this 
matter later. 


French, German, and British Comments on the Message.— 
The President’s cordial expressions of regard for France and 
Germany, and his scant references to Great Britain, have not at- 
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tracted much comment from the American press, being over- 
shadowed by topics of more immediate concern; but the papers 
across the Atlantic have been quick to notice the contrast. The 
Paris correspondent of the New York 7rzbune cables that in 
France the message has called out many genuine expressions of 
friendship toward the United States. The Journal des Débats 
says that “all Frenchmen can not but be most keenly touched by 
the President’s reference to the historical connection; never yet 
broken, between France and the United States, and which is felt 
in this country to be the strict truth and not merely a formula of 
courtesy.” The Berlin correspondent of the Associated Press 
says that “the German Government and press almost unanimously 
welcome President McKinley’s message to Congress. Even the 
Agrarian papers, always opposed to things American, grudgingly 
admit that the message is fair and honest. The drift of private 
comment is virually the same. In the lobby of the Reichstag to- 
day similar sentiments were expressed without reserve by mem- 
bers of every shade of political conviction.” The Berliner Post, 
after a few words about the recent rumors of alliances, says: 
“President McKinley has put a stop to such rumors and guesses, 
and has placed in lieu of fiction the solid fact that the relations 
between the United States and the German empire are of the 
most cordial character.” The British press think that the ap- 
parent coolness toward England is intended as a rebuke to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s recent indiscreet utterances. The London Dazly 
News remarks that “ Mr. Chamberlain will find but cold comfort 
if he reads between the lines of the message,” and 7he Daily 
Chronicle says: “Toward Germany Mr. McKinley’s friendly ex- 
pressions have quite a noteworthy emphasis, and if his tone isa 
shade cooler with reference to this country we owe it to the un- 
lucky exaggerations of Mr. Chamberlain.” Some of the other 
London papers, according to the London correspondent of the 
Associated Press, “solace themselves with the idea that the good 
relations between the United States and Great Britain are so well 
known as not to have required emphasis, as in the case of Ger- 
many.” 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


ENERAL GATACRE'’S severe repulse at Stormberg with 

a loss of over six hundred men, and General Methuen's 
costly victory at the Modder River are accepted by the press as 
the end of the beginning, but perhaps not the beginning of the 
end, in the Transvaal struggle. The Boers have shown such un- 
expected skill in stategy as to arouse a suspicion that they are 
being aided by French or German officers, and their surprisingly 
large numbers have led to a belief that the Cape Dutch are join- 
ing their ranks in considerable force. General Gatacre’s repulse, 
the British apprehend, will only increase this tendency. “Hosts 
of the Northern farmers,” cables the London correspondent of 
the Associated Press, “are now likely to join the rebellion.” The 
resignation of Charles 
E. Macrum, our con- 
sul at Pretoria (whose 
picture appeared in 
these pages Decem- 
ber 2), and the ap- 
pointment of Adel- 
bert S. Hay, son of 
the Secretary of State, 
in his place, has called 
attention to some 





other consular troub- 
les in that region. 
Many other interest- 
ing comments have 
been brought out by 
the progress of hostil- 





ities, some of which 
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The Boer Plan of 


: OOM PAUL: “Dot seddles it.” 
Campaign. — “ The 


—The San Francisco Examiner. 
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Boer plan of campaign, on the western edge of the Orange Free 
State, now becomes very intelligible. It is to retire slowly, and 
doing in the mean whileall the harm they can, toward the place 
where they shali be strongest and the invader weakest, and there 
to deliver the deci- 
sive battle. If we 
accept this theory 
of the campaign, it 
becomes evident 
why the Boers 
should have with- 
drawn after the 
battle of the Mod- 
der River. Lord 
Methuen reported, 
and doubtless in 
perfect good faith, 
that they had been 
‘forced to quit their 
positions.” But 
suppose they had 
been actuated by 
the desire to draw 
the enemy on, he 
all the time be- 
coming weaker 
and they all .the 
time becoming rel- ADELBERT S. HAY, 

atively stronger. Son of Secretary Hay. Appointed Consul at 
In that case it Pretoria. 

seems likely that 

they should have abandoned the position voluntarily. It was 
certain that they could fight to the northward of the river at a 
greater advantage than to the southward after they had severed 
the enemy’s communications by destroying the bridge, as it 
seems they succeeded in doing. There was nothing about the 
manner of their retirement to suggest defeat, and still less tosug- 
gest panic. Neither was there anything in Lord Methuen’s re- 
port to suggest the belief on his part that he had passed the worst 
of his troubles. It can be readily understood from this latest 
news that the attitude of the reflective part of the British public 
must more than ever be one of seriousness and of anxiety.”— 7he 
New York Times. 

















Our Critics See a Great Light.—‘* When we engaged in a war 
with a nation of 18,000,000 people, possessing a navy that some 
European critics considered stronger than our own and a million 
more or less trained soldiers, our friends in England were inclined 
to patronize us for taking the affair seriously. They laughed at 
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INTO THE JAWS OF DEATH. 
—The St.Louis Republic. 


THE WAR IN CARTOON. 
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the accounts of the cheering crowds in the theaters and intimated 
that the fight was entirely too one-sided to be worth making a 
fuss about. But never, even when Cervera’s fleet was expected 
to make a dash against the American coast or when Shafter’s 
army was lying in the trenches about Santiago—16,o000 men on 
an island that contained 200,000 hostile soldiers—was there an 
approach to the excitement into which England has been thrown 
by a war with two groups of Dutch farmers, numbering 150,000 
men, women, and children all told, without a ship or a gun afloat 
and with no means of firing a shot within eight thousand miles of 
English soil. 

“This excitement seems to have infected even the British gen- 
erals, so that Lord Methuen is credited with saying that his skir- 
mish at the Modder River was one of the bloodiest battles in the 
annals of the British army, and that, in proportion to the numbers 
engaged, it was the bloodiest battle in all history. England is 
said to have been ‘stunned’ by Methuen’s losses. General 
Methuen lost the enormous number of 73 men killed, 372 wounded, 
and 7 missing, out of a force of about 7,000 men. In any of the 
great wars of history the engagements in which the losses were 
no greater than that are remembered only by specialists. Not to 
go back to such incidents as that of Cannz, where 70,000 out of 
86,000 Romans were left on the field, or that of Chalons, with its 
slaughter of 150,000 to 300,000 men, and not to speak of such 
modern butcheries 
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at Waterloo, and 
when Pakenham 
led his 12,000 British veterans against Jackson’s 6,000 frontiersmen 
at New Orleans 2,000 of them dropped on the field. In 1841 a Brit- 
ish army 4,500 strong, with 12,000 camp followers, was utterly 
destroyed by the Afghans in the Khyber Pass, and only one man 
escaped to tell of its fate. 

“In fact, to make a list of bloodier battles than that of the 
Modder River would be to write something like a complete his- 
tory of war. The truthis that there have been no genuine battles 
in South Africa as yet. There have been reconnoissances, skir- 
mishes, sallies, and artillery and musketry duels, but there has 
never been a death-grip of two armies, with one or the other 














WHOSE BALL? 
—The Denver Times. 
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smashed at the end of it. When such a thing comes it will be 
hard to-convey.an idea of it to the public, for Methuen has left no 
words to describe it."—7he New York Journad. 


Some Painful Consular Experiences.— “The Government’s 
painful experience with consuls in South Africa has been highly 
impressive. Young Mr. Macrum, the consul at Pretoria, who 
had .an unusual opportunity to make a name for himself during 
the war, is ‘trekking ’ for home in East Liverpool, Ohio, in spite 
of the State Department’s pathetic appeals that he stay at his 
post. ‘{[Macrum’s friends believe that he is returning with impor- 
tant messages from President Kruger to President McKinley, and 
think that he can amply justify his action when he reaches the 
United ‘States.] Macrum’s course has made this country ridicu- 
lous abroad, yet ‘the nation has onlyitself to blame. Twoor three 
years .ago ‘he was employed in a glass factory in Ohio, and was 
entirely without consular or diplomatic experience. For some 
occult reason known to politics and the Ohio Senators he was sent 
to Pretoria. Congressman Sherman, of New York, not long ago 
received a letter from an American in the Transvaal, Manager 
Bradford of the Landslaagte Deep Gold-Mine Company, in which 
he said of our‘South African consular service : 


“*The United States consul-general to South Africa, Colonel Stowe, who 
is stationed at Cape Town, visited Johannesburg recently, and he impressed 
me as a weak man. The consul at Pretoria, Mr. Macrum, is, if anything, a 
good.deal weaker than the colonel.’ 


“The upshot of the ‘trek’ of Macrum back to Ohio is that a 
young American named Atterbury is left in charge of the Ameri- 
can consulate at Pretoria. All that The Repudlican knows about 
him is contained in the following interesting statement by the 
New York Post: 

***Now comes the painful rumor from Chicago that a bright young Amer- 
ican named Atterbury suddenly left Missouri for the Transvaal, three or 
four years ago. Incidentally he carried off $90,000 belonging to other peo- 
ple, and his choice of the Transvaal as a residence was due, not to fondness 
for the Dutch Reformed Church or a desire to be on hand to repel the Eng- 
lish, but solely to the fact that we have no extradition treaty with the Boer 
republic.’ 

“There is a dreadful fear that he is the same Atterbury who 
now presides at Pretoria over American and British interests. 

“The problem has finally been solved by Secretary Hay in a 
manner which indicates his desperation over the situation. The 
fact that he ‘has sent to Pretoria his twenty-four-year-old son can 
not be due to any desire to exploit the Hay family, or to grasp at 
exceptional opportunities for the young man. Rather let us sup- 
pose that the Secretary felt it absolutely necessary to have at 
Pretoria in this crisis some one whom he knew intimately, whom 
he could fully control, and who would not ‘trek’ home if provi- 
sions should get low at the consulate. The younger Hay’s ap- 
pointment under less desperate circumstances would have been 
open to criticism, but what can a Secretary do when the consular 
system breaks down with him and in a peculiar emergency ex- 
poses its shoddy and sawdust stuffing to the derisive smiles of 
Europe and the world? Still, there were a number of bright and 
capable men available who were not in the Hay family.”— The 
Springfield Republican. 


TAYLOR’S VICTORY IN KENTUCKY. 


HE decision of the Kentucky State Board of Election Com- 
missioners in favor of W. S. Taylor (Rep.) for governor, 
thus defeating William E. Goebel (Dem.), gives Governor Brad- 
ley (Rep.) a Republican successor after a long series of Demo- 
cratic governors. It was charged that the Board of Election 
Commissioners was to be relied upon to give the election to 
Goebel after all other means had failed, but the board seems to 
have disappointed its critics. ‘Mr. Goebel,” says the New York 
Tribune (Rep.), “seems to have been hoist by his own elections 
board.” The New York Sua says of the two commissioners who 
voted for Taylor: 

“Judge Pryor and Captain Ellis, the commissioners who have 
decided that the candidate elected shall be declared elected, are 
entitled to respect and praise. No matter how impregnable was 
the case for Taylor, much courage and much strength of will were 


tequired to resist the appeals not merely of partizanship but of 
friendship, habit, and old associations that were made in behalf 
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of Goebel. The intensity of public feeling was great. It seemed 
more than likely that there would be some rude Kentucky phlebot- 
omy before the trouble was over. Judge Pryor and Captain Ellis 
have prevented a great public wrong. They will be honorably 
remembered.” 


The Louisville 7zmes (Dem.) says: “Evidently the Goebel 
election law is not the automatic partizan machine its hysterical 
opponents have 
painted it.” The 
Louisville Courzer- 
journal (Dem.), 
one of the chief sup- 








porters of Goebel, 
says of the commis- 
sioners : 


“Unswerved by 
party or personal 
associations or in- 
clinations, unmoved 
by threats of vio 
lence and _ revolu- 
tion, they have fol- 
lowed the law as 
they found it, and 
there is not a man 
in Kentucky to-day 
who does not owe 
them grateful ac- 
knowledgment for 
the manner in which 
they have met the 
unprecedented 
emergency with which the State, through them, was confronted.” 

















WILLIAM S, TAYLOR. 


The Louisville Commercial (Rep.) calls the decision “a triumph 
of civic virtue over the forces of corruption and disfranchise- 
ment.” 


SENATE CURRENCY BILL. 


T a time when the excellencies or defects of our currency 
system may cause the victory or defeat of the party in 
power, every new phase of the present effort to revise the system 
becomes a matter for careful scrutiny. The Senate’s plan, as it 
appears in a bill prepared by the Republicans of the Senate fin- 
ance committee, is like the House bill (considered in these col- 
umns last week) and like the message of the President in declaring 
plainly for the gold standard. The differences between the 
House and Senate measures will doubtless bo settled by compro- 
mise. The New Yorl: 7rzéune (Rep.) notices and comments on 
these differences as follows: 


“The differences between the two measures are of some impor- 
tance. The first sentence of the Senate bill is the most compact 
and impressive part of either measure, defining the standard gold 
dollar, declaring that ‘all forms of money issued or coined by the 
United States shall be maintained at a parity of value with this 
standard,’ and providing that United States and treasury notes 
shall be redeemed in gold coin of such standard. Where the 
House bill creates a separate division for redemption, with a re- 
serve fund of $109,000,000, the Senate bill makes it the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to set apart a reserve fund of $150,- 
000,000 in gold coin, which shall be used for such redemption 
purposes only. Besides putting a larger sum behind the out- 
standing notes, the Senate provision seems to be more distinct 
and explicit regarding the steps to maihtain their value, including 
the sales of bonds. The difference between the two measures 
regarding the treatment of silver certificates is perhaps more ap- 
parent than real. The object of both seems to be the gradual re- 
tirement of other forms of paper in denominations of $10 or less, 
and the exclusive occupation of that field by small silver certifi- 
cates. For this purpose the Senate bill provides for retirement of 
treasury notes and the issue of silver certificates instead, and 
both bills seem to leave these certificates to be redeemed in silver 
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only at ordinary times, but in any emergency to be so redeemed 
as to maintain them at par in gold. It would surely be safer, 
more readily understood by the people, and therefore much 
stronger, to provide explicitly for redemption in gold at the wish 
of any holder of every other form of money issued or coined by 
the Government. Both bills contain provisions which might be 
used for the retirement and cancelation of part of the legal- 
tender notes. Members of Congress are fresh from the people, 
and they probably know whether there is a majority of the voters 
in favor of any such course. If there is no majority to support a 
scheme which has been most persistently tried in almost countless 
ways by advocates of a currency entirely controlled by banks, 
then it would surely be wise for Republicans of both Houses to 
take care that no provision capable of being thus interpreted and 
employed should be left in the measure. The present Secretary 
is not a man to resort to any misconstruction of the law in order 
to accomplish anything, but it is easy to conceive that a secretary 
may be found in office hereafter who may strain a point in order 
to get rid of the United States notes. If there are provisions in 
both bills capable of being used to that end, the Republicans will 
serve the interests of their party as well as of their country if they 
examine such provisions with much care and guard them against 
misconstruction and misuse as far as possible.” 

The object of the provision in the Senate bill that all paper 
money of denominations less than $10 shall consist of silver cer- 
tificates, and that there shall be no silver certificates for more 
than $10 face value, is a matter of some conjecture. One theory 
is advanced that this is intended as a concession to the silver 
men. Others see in it a political trap. The paper money in the 
pocket of the ordinary voter, it is pointed out, consists almost 
entirely of bills of less than $10 face value, and the new law will 
make these silver certificates. The voter will be persuaded that 
a victory for silver in 1900 will cut the value of the money in his 
pocket in half, while his rich neighbor, carrying $20 and $50 gold 
certificates, will not be affected. A similar suspicion was heard 
when the “popular loan” of government bonds payable in “coin” 
was negotiated. So much for political speculations. The New 
York Journal of Commerce, \ooking at the business, rather than 
at the political, aspect of this provision, calls attention to the fact 
that the most widely used national bank-note is the five-dollar 
bill, and that the proposed law, by stopping the issue of these, 
will strike a hard blow at trade and defeat its own professed pur- 
pose of increasing the national bank-note circulation. 

The Journal of Commerce prefers the Senate bill’s high-gold- 
reserve feature to that of the House bill. The New York Sun 
(Rep.) thinks that the Senate bill “exhibits a much more intelli- 
gent understanding of the subject,’ because “it does not pretend 





to establish the gold standard as a new departure in our legisla- 
tion, but frankly recognizes its existence under former enact- 
ments.” The New York £vening Post (Ind.) thinks the House 
bill by far the more clean-cut and thoroughgoing. Most of the 
press consider one bill about as good or bad as the other, and 
await the report of the compromise measure, which, it is pre- 
dicted, will become law before New Year’s day. 


DOUBTFUL SEATS IN THE SENATE. 


“THE death of Senator-elect Hayward, of Nebraska, before he 
could take his seat; the failure of the legislatures in four 
States—Pennsylvania, Delaware, Utah, and California—to choose 
Senators; and the protests against Senators Clark, of Montana, 
and Scott, of West Virginia, have placed seven of the ninety 
senatorial seats in doubt; and altho no probable combination of 
results can place the Republican control of the Senate in peril, 
the situation makes an interesting object-lesson in the possibili- 
ties of our political system. Ex-Senator Quay’s failure to se- 
cure an election in the Pennsylvania legislature, and his subse- 
quent appointment by Governor Stone, whose right to do so is 
questioned, were fully discussed in these columns at the time. 
Many Republican papers in Pennsylvania and throughout the 
country have expressed the hope that the Senate will not accept 
Mr. Quay’s credentials. 
The cases of Senators Scott and Clark, who have been sworn in 
pending action on the protests against them, is thus stated by the 
Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger : 


“John T. McGraw, who was Mr. Scott’s Democratic opponent 
for the office, alleges Scott did not receive the votes of a majority 
of the members of the West Virginia legislature, and a protest 
signed by a majority of the members has been presented to the 
secretary of the Senate to be laid before that body. The point of 
the contention is whether the votes of the majority of the legisla- 
ture or only a majority of those who participated in the election 
are required to elect a United States Senator. Mr. Scott hada 
majority of those participating in the election, but it is alleged 
he had not a majority of the legislature. It is scarcely probable 
this objection will prevent the admission of Mr. Scott. There 
are also objections to the admission of Mr. Clark, of Montana, 
the allegations being that bribery and corruption were practised 
in his election. It is not alleged that Mr. Clark was an active 
participant in this alleged corruption, but the fact that there was 
such practise is held to be sufficient to justify the Senate in deny- 
ing him admission pending an investigation ” 
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JOHN C, CHASE (SOC.-DEM.), CHARLES H. COULTER (SOC.-DEM.), 


Mayor of Haverhill, Mass. Reelected. 


Mayor of Brockton, Mass. 


PAUL CAPDEVILLE (DEM.), 
Mayor of New Orleans. Favors Municipal 
Ownership. 


THREE NEWLY, ELECTED MAYORS. 





MUNICIPAL VICTORIES FOR SOCIALISM. 


HE reelection of John C. Chase, of the Social Democratic 
Party, as mayor of Haverhill, Mass., and the choice of C. 
H. Coulter, a journeyman plumber, belonging to the same party, 
as mayor of Brockton, Mass., has called attention to the growth 
of Socialistic ideas in the eastern cities of the Bay State. Mayor 
Chase was opposed by the combined Democratic, Republican, and 
Prohibition forces, but defeated their candidate by a plurality of 
215. Mayor Coulter won by a plurality of over 1,500. In com- 
menting on his election Mr. Coulter said: 


“So far as Iam concerned, this city will be run in the interest 
of the whole people. The measures which the voters have en- 
acted into laws at this election I am heartily in favor of. I have 
always been a‘no’ man, and I don’t care who knows it, and I 
recognize the will of the people above all personal views. They 
have voted for no license. No license will they get to the letter. 
The Social Democratic Party, of which Iam proud to be a member, 
declares for the cooperative commonwealth and public ownership 
of all the means of production and distribution. It will be my 
aim and that of my fellow Socialists in the city government to 
enter a wedge wherever possible for municipal ownership and see 
to it that no more valuable franchises are given away to any cor- 
poration whatever.” 


“The only way for us to do now,” commented one of the Re- 
publican leaders of Massachusetts, “will be to adopt some of the 
best of the Socialist ideas, just as we have, been ready to ‘lift’ 
Democratic ideas that the voters were ready to accept.” The 
New York Commercial Advertiser (Rep.) thinks the growth of 
Socialism in Massachusetts a harmless “fad” that need cause no 
one any alarm. ‘The Philadelphia Record (Ind.) reads in these 
elections an indication that the Socialists “‘are evidently a force 
to be reckoned with by the other parties. 


It continues : 


“The proposition that everything should belong to everybody 
is a very attractive one, especially to those persons who have been 
unable to accumulate an average share of the sum total of wealth. 
The idea grows fairly enough from the contention that the Gov- 
ernment is a paternal institution which, instead of insuring fair 
play and free movement among men and leaving every person to 
take care of himself, is bound to establish a compulsory equality 
of fortune for all, Itis silly. It can’t be made to work, even in 
the hinted form of cooperative undertakings. But none the less 
itisenticing. In the mouth of a demagogic dabster like Debs, 
or aponderous word-slinger like Powderly or Gompers or ‘Golden 
Rule’ Jones, of Toledo, Socialism is served up as a new Gospel 
for the dissatisfied and downtrodden. But it is utterly opposed 
to what may be called Americanism. This nation has been built 


up on the theory that, protected in his natural rights, every man 
is able to take care of himself and is best off when allowed to take 
care of himself. The theory has worked so well in practise that 
it is not likely to be abandoned.” 


The election of Paul Capdeville (Dem.) (whose picture ap- 
pears with those of the Socialist mayors) as mayor of New 
Orleans is described by the New Orleans 7Zimes-Democrat 
(Dem.) as a return to ring rule and machine politics after a clean 
reform administration. The New Orleans Picayune (Dem.), 
however, considers Mr. Capdeville’s election a triumph for the 
municipal ownership principle—which is the leading principle in 
the Social Democratic platforms in Massachusetts. 


SUPREME COURT’S ANTI-TRUST DECISION. 


*OME doubt seems to remain in the minds of the economic 
writers of the daily press whether the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court outlawing the cast-iron pipe trust need dis- 
turb our more modern industrial combinations. As the cast-iron 
pipe trust was composed of six different corporations working 
under an agreement to keep up prices, while the present-day 
“trust” is one big corporation which has absorbed all its fellows, 
many papers think, with the New York Sum, that this case has 
“no relevancy to the majority, at least, of the newly organized 
industrial corporations of the country.” ‘To imagine, says The 
Sun, “that the Supreme Court of our country could, in this or in 
any other case, declare that an actual consolidation of corpora- 
tions or a dona-fide transfer of one compary to another was ille- 
gal, would be to think of them as maintaining that business part- 
nershipisunlawful.” The Springfield Refudlican takes a similar 
view. “The decision dces not affect the so-called trusts,” says 
The Republican ; “their relation to the law and the public wel- 
fare remains to be determined.” 

How the cast-iron pipe trust carried on its operations appears 
in the following illustration given in the Government's brief in 
the case : 

“During the early part of 1896 St. Louis wanted about 5,000 
tons of cast-iron pipe. St. Louis was allotted to the Howard 
Harrison Company of Bessemer, Ala. The price of pipe at Bes- 
semer was from $13 to $15 perton. The freight from Bessemer 
to St. Louis was $3 per ton, so the fair price of the pipe delivered 
at St. Louis was from $16 to $18 a ton. The combination fixed 
the price at $24 per ton, the Howard Harrison Company bidding 
that price and the other shops protecting its bid by higher ones. 
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As a result, St. Louis was compelled to pay from $6 to $8 per ton 
more than the defendants were selling the same pipe for in free 
territory, or between $30,000 and $40,000, which, treated as a 
bonus, was divided among the defendants.” 


It is reckoned by the Philadelphis Press that this trust or “con- 
spiracy ™ (to use the court's term) divided $1,320,000 in illegal 
bonuses in a single year. 

The safety of the present-day trusts, however, so confidently 
assumed by the papers quoted in the first paragraph, is doubted 
by those who see a deeper significance in the words of Mr. Justice 
Peckham, who delivered the opinion in the case. He said: 


““We have no doubt that where the direct and immediate effect 
of a contract or combination among particular dealers in a com- 
modity is to destroy competition between them and others, so that 
the parties to the contract or combine may obtain increased prices 
for themselves, such contract or combination amounts to a re- 
straint of trade in the commodity, even tho contracts to buy such 
commodity at the enhanced price are continually being made. 
Total suppression of the trade in the commodity is not necessary 
in order to render the combination one in restraint of trade.” 


“In that view,” says the New York /ournal of Commerce, 
“there can be no question that a much broader meaning has been 
given to the federal anti-trust law than it has yet been thought to 
be susceptible of, and that there has been placed in the hands of 
the law officers of the United States a formidable weapon for the 
defeat and punishment of conspiracies in restraint of trade.” “If 
this decision is followed in its terms,” remarks the Philadelphia 
Press, “theconsolidated corporations, popularly known as trusts, 
may receive a treatment not hitherto anticipated in the Supreme 
Court.” Zhe Press continues: 


“Whether a consolidation of all factories in any one industry 
by sale to one corporation is or is not in restraint of commerce the 
Supreme Court has not yet held, tho it has that one factory may 
be bought by a corporation owning two thirds or so of the refin- 
eries. In the present decision it holds only that a combination 
between separate manufacturing corporations is illegal, and this 
all have held as beyond question—if it could be found out. Mr. 
Justice Peckham’s language would cover the consolidation of cor- 
porations—if its complete character and effect on prices could be 
proved.” 


The Philadelphia Ledger thinks that the simple removal of 
tariff support would cause many a trust to tumble: 


“Should Congress lower the rate of duties on all products that 
are the subjects of monopoly in the home market, the competition 
of Europe would compel extortionate trusts to deal justly by the 
American consumer. ‘This is an eminently practical plan, which 
is in complete accord with the protective-tariff principle as defined 
by the last national convention of the Republican Party, which 
condemned equally foreign control and domestic monopoly.” 





HOW PHILADELPHIA TREATS THE NEGRO. 


HE impression that the negro fares better in the North than 
in the South does not seem to be confirmed by recent in- 
vestigations made by writers of that race. Prof. Booker T. 
Washington, as quoted in these columns November 11, it will be 
r2membered, finds the South a most encouraging field for the col- 
«r2d business man. Now comes Prof. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, 
of Atlanta University, a negro who was graduated from Harvard 
with high honcrs a few years ago, telling us (in a social study 
entitled ‘‘The Philadelphia Negro”) that the city which is the 
Northern center of negro life denies the skilled colored workman 
the right to earn his daily bread in his chosen field of labor. The 
following instances of discrimination are chosen by a writer in 
The Outlook from Professor Du Bois’s review as typical examples 
of the treatment accorded the negro in the City of Brotherly 
Love: 


“A girl who graduated from a Pennsylvania high school and 
from a business college sought work in this city as a stenographer 
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and typewriter. A prominent lawyer undertook to find her a posi- 
tion; he went to his friends and said: ‘Here is a girl that does 
excellent work and is of good character; can you not give he: 
work?’ Several immediately answered Yes. ‘But,’ said the 
lawyer, ‘I will be perfectly frank, and tell you that she is col 
ored,’ and not in the whole city could she find a man willing to 
employ her. It happened, however, that the girl was so light in 
complexion that few not knowing would have suspected her de- 
scent. The lawyer, therefore, gave her temporary work in his 
own office until she found a position outside of the city. ‘But,’ 
said he, ‘to this day I have not dared to tell my clerks that they 
worked beside a negress.’...... 

“Several graduates in pharmacy have sought to get their three 
years’ required apprenticeship in the city, and in only one case 
did one succeed, altho they offered to work for nothing. ..... 

“A graduate of the University of Pennsylvania in mechanical 
engineering, well recommended, obtained work in the city through 
an advertisement, on account of his excellent record. He worked 
a few hours, and then was discharged because he was found to be 
colored. He is now a waiter at the University Club where his 
white fellow graduates dine... .... 

“Even in the world of skilled labor the negro is largely ex- 
cluded. ...A , who works at a bookbinding establishment 
on Front Street, has learned to bind books, and often does so for 
his friends. He is not allowed to work at the trade in the shop, 
however, but must remain a porter at porter’s wages. . . . C—— 
has been a porter and assistant shipping clerk in an Arch Street 
store for five years. He receives $6 a week, while whites get $8 
for the same work. . . . D was a bricklayer, but experienced 
so much trouble getting work that he is now a messenger. . . 
E—— is a painter, but has found it impossible to get work be- 
cause he is colored. ...G is an iron-puddler who belonged 
toa Pittsburg union. Here he was not recognized as a union 
man, and could not get work except as a stevedore.” 











These and many other similar instances lead Professor Du Bois 
to the belief that it is just this discrimination that is giving Phil- 
adelphia its idle and vicious negro class, so that the city’s wrong- 
doing reacts upon itself. He says: 


“For thirty years and more Philadelphia has said to its black 
children: ‘Honesty, efficiency, and talent have little to do with 
your success; if you work hard, spend little, and are good, you 
may earn your bread and butter at those sorts of work which we 
frankly confess we despise ; if you are dishonest or lazy, the State 
will furnish your bread free.’ Thus the class of negroes which 
the prejudices of the city have distinctly encouraged is that of the 
criminal, the lazy, and the shiftless; for them there is succor and 
sympathy; for them Philadelphians are thinking and planning; 
but for the educated and industrious young colored man who 
wants work and not platitudes, wages and not alms, just rewards 
and not sermons—for such colored men Philadelphia apparently 
has no use.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


PERHAPS the Boers have concluded to abolish the British nobility.—7%e 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 


A MONOPOLY is a good deal like a baby. A man is opposed to it on gen- 
eral principles until he has one of his own.—77/- Bits. 


WITH reference to the lion, these distorted war stories from the Cape are 
also a twisting of the tale.—7%he Philadelphia Times. 


IT is said that the abnormally high price of broom corn is not due to in- 
creased demand, but toacorner. It is not often that broom corn gets into 
a corner, especially 
when the hired girl 
handles it. —7/e Boston 
Transcript. 





“THE English lan- 
guage,’”’ said the man 
of enthusiasms, “is a 
gold-mine of poetry.” 
“Tthought it must have 
been some sort of a 
gold-mine,”’ answered 
the person of preju- 
dices, ‘‘or else the Eng- 
lish wouldn’t have ta- 
ken a fancy to it in the 
first place.” —7heWash- CONGRESSIONAL SPORT: Trying to catch the 
ington Star. Speaker’s eye.—7he New York Journal. 
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MORE OF COLONEL HIGGINSON’S REMINIS- 
CENCES. 


S all Americans know, Thomas Wentworth Higginson has 
been a man of action as well as of thought. He has hada 
wide and intimate acquaintance not only with poets and ro- 
mancers, but with soldiers and political reformers. His new vol- 
ume entitled “Contemporaries” includes sketches of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Alcott, Whittier, Parker, Whitman, 
Lanier, Helen Hunt Jackson, and of Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, 
Howe, and General Grant, with many side-lights on others hardly 
less prominent. 

One of the most interesting chapters is entitled“‘An Evening 
with Mrs. Hawthorne,” in which we get a description of the first 
reading of “The Scarlet Letter,” and the surprising information 
that the author, after completing his masterpiece, was at first in 
two minds about ever publishing it. 

It was not Hawthorne’s habit, we are told, to read his manu- 
scripts to his wife until they were finished, and during the whole 
winter when “The Scarlet Letter” was being written he seemed 
depressed andanxious. Wequote from Mr. Higginson’s account : 


“There wasa knot in his forehead all the time, Mrs. Hawthorne 
said, but she thought it was from some pecuniary anxiety, such 
as sometimes affected that small household. One evening he 
came to her and said that he had written something which he 
wished to read aloud; it was worth very little, but as it was fin- 
ished he might as well read it. He read aloud all that evening, 
but as the romance was left unfinished when they went to bed, 
not a word was said about it on either side. He always disliked, 
she said, to have anything criticized until the whole had been 
heard. Heread asecond evening, and the concentrated excite- 
ment had grown so great that she could scarcely bearit. At last 
it grew unendurable; and in the midst of the scene, near the end 
of the book, where Arthur Dimmesdale meets Hester and the 
child in the forest, Mrs. Hawthorne sank from her low stool upon 
the floor, pressed her hands upon her ears, and said that she could 
hear no more. 

“Hawthorne put down the manuscript and looked at her in per- 
fect amazement. ‘Do you really feel it so much?’ he said. 
‘Then there must be something in it.’ He prevailed on her to 
rise and hear the few remaining chapters of the romance. 

“To those who knew Mrs. Hawthorne’s impressible nature, 
this reminiscence of hers will have no tinge of exaggeration, but 
will appear very characteristic—she had borne to the utmost the 
strain upon her emotions, before yielding. The next day the 
manuscript, she said, was delivered to Mr. Fields; on the follow- 
ing morning he appeared early at the door, and, when admitted, 
caught up her boy in his arms, saying, ‘You splendid little fel- 
low, do you know what a father you have?’ Then he ran up- 
stairs to Hawthorne’s study, telling her, as he went, that he (and 
I think Mr. Whipple) had sat up all night to read it, and had 
come to Salem as early as possible in the morning. She did not 
go upstairs, but soon her husband came down, with fire in his 
eyes, and walked about the room, a different man.” 


Colonel Higginson is a great admirer of Helen Jackson, “H. 
H.,” regarding her as the rarest poetess that America has pro- 
duced—an opinion that Emerson and many other notable writers 
have fully indorsed. Emerson, it is said, earried her sonnets 
about with him in his note-book, and pulled them out to show to 
his friends. But it was not in poetry alone that she distinguished 
herself. In proof of her versatility, Colonel Higginson declares 
that the editors of The Century Magazine talked about allowing 
her contributions to accumulate sufficiently to fill one number 
of the periodical—poetry, fiction, travels, criticism, and all—and 
then sending it forth as the product of one person. The scheme 
was abandoned, but that it was ever considered was a great trib- 
ute to her. 

No two poets afford greater contrast than Walt Whitman and 
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Sidney Lanier. Colonel Higginson has little sympathy with 
Whitman, but he places the refined and chivalrous Lanier upon a 
high pinnacle. He writes: 


“The essential fault of Whitman’s poetry was well pointed out 
by a man of more heroic nature and higher genius, Lanier, who 
defined him asadandy. Of all our poets he is really the least 
simple, the most meretricious; and this is the reason why the 
honest consciousness of the classes which he most celebrates—the 
drover, the teamster, the soldier—has never been reached by his 
songs. He talks of labor as one who has never really labored ; 
his ‘Drum-Taps’ proceed from one who has never personally re- 
sponded to the tap of the drum. It is because his own country- 
men instinctively recognize this, and foreigners do not, that his 
following has always been larger abroad than at home.” 


Mr. Higginson considers that Grant in his autobiography 
achieved one of the greatest of his victories. It is rated very high. 
“These memoirs would have a charm,” we are assured, “if the 
author had never emerged from obscurity except to write them ; 
and considered as the records of one of the foremost soldiers of 
his time, they are unique and of inestimable value.” The esti- 
mate of Grant concludes as follows: 


“The claims of Grant to permanent fame will lie first in the 
fact that he commanded the largest civilized armies the world ever 
saw; secondly, that with these armies he saved the integrity of 
the American nation; thirdly, that he did all this by measures of 
his own initiating, rarely calling a council of war and commonly 
differing from it when called; fourthly, that he did all this for 
duty, not glory, and in the spirit of a citizen, not the military 
spirit, persisting to the last that he was, as he told Bismarck, 
more of a farmer than a soldier; then again, that when tested by 
the severest personal griefs and losses in the decline of life, he 
showed the same strong qualities still; and finally, that in writing 
his own memoirs he was simple as regards himself, candid toward 
opponents, and thus bequeathed to the world a book better worth 
reading than any military autobiography since Czsar's ‘Com- 
mentaries.’” 





ZOLA VERSUS TOLSTOY. 


HE critics continue to find various lessons in the spectacle of 
two great Continental novelists—Tolstoy and Zola—preach- 
ing at the same moment, with all the fervor of the devotee, two 
mutually destructive gospels. Perhaps the principal lesson de- 
rived from this curi- 
ous phenomenon is 
that the reformer who 
is dominated by one 
idea has so lost his 
sense of relativity as 
not to be the safest of 
ethical guides. Such 
is the lesson which 
the critic of The 
Academy (November 
11) appears to find in 
“ Fécondité.” 
Throughout the 
book, he remarks, 
shines the man’s in- 


incible sincerity and : 
vincibie y THE AUTHOR OF ‘“*FECONDITE.” 


singleness of purpos€ prom a drawing by Ernest Haskell in “* The 
—even a passionate Bookman.” 





ha 


conviction; yet it is 

still a book in which an extraordinary mixture of poetry and 
grossness, patriotic fervor and painstaking tabulation of exter- 
nals, unrelieved by a single ray of saving humor in its 750 pages, 
makes a work which it is a trial to the flesh and a tribulation to 
the spirit to read. Says the critic further: 


“It makes an admirable pendant to Tolstoy's ‘Kreutzer Sonata,’ 
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preaching, with a like conviction and fervor, an exactly opposite 
doctrine. All that Zola admires in marriage with extravagant 
passion Tolstoy condemns; and while the latter degrades mar- 
riage with his ascetic contempt, Zola bestializes it with pagan de- 
votion. I do not use the word ‘bestializes’ in the conventional 
implication; I mean that Zola reduces man and woman to the 
mere state of animal; he eliminates mind and soul; heart with 
him is interpreted as health, while virtue is the continuous pro- 
duction of the species. For this new book of M. Zola’s is emi- 
nently, pugnaciously virtuous, in his own strictly limited concep- 
tion of the word. One would think he had striven to set himself 
the task of realizing the patriarch’s ideal of conduct in an empty 
desert which it was his duty to people. All other notion of con- 
duct, of life, escapeshim. ....... 

“In fact, the novel isa monument of monomania. Long resi- 
dence in France proves to me its absolute falsity. French homes 
are the happiest on earth, just because they are small, and the 
parents have space and time in which to love and care for their 
children. Girls are cherished and provided for, instead of being 
cast upon the pavements to pick up their bread as best they can. 
There are no mothers like French mothers, and I know no better 
wives. Why, then, does M. Zola persistently slander the women 
of his nation? 

“* Fécondité’ may be described as a Biblical novel. Every sec- 
ond chapter, which records a fresh addition to Marianne’s family, 
ends with the same page, repeated word for word, Every chap- 
ter announcing the advent of another child begins with the same 
paragraph. The end introduces us to the entire family, after the 
fashion of Genesis: ‘Berthe was the daughter of Claire, who was 
the daughter of Rose, who was the daughter of Blaise, who was 
the son of Gervais, the son of Matthew and Marianne.’ ” 





LITERATURE VERSUS WHISKY IN CANADA. 


R. ROBERT BARR believes that Canada, from its geo- 
graphical position, its magnificent scenery, its hardy cli- 
mate, and the stirring incidents of its history, should be the Scot- 
land of America. It should be the land of great poets, he says, 
and itshould furnish another Wizard of the North. Yet “if Scott 
came to Canada, to change W. T. Stead’s phrase, how long would 
it be,” Mr. Barr asks, “before he starved to death?” He pro- 
ceeds (in The Canadian Magazine, November) to answer this 
question by declaring that Canada’s greatest literary man would 
live in squalor if he remained within her boundaries and depended 
on her for support. Nor will he accept poverty as any excuse. 
He quotes statistics from “‘The Year-Book of Canada” for the 
years 1885-89, which tell a tale somewhat similar to that told by 
the famous document discovered by Prince Hal and Poinsin Jack 
Falstaff’s capacious pocket : 


“T find that in those years Canada transformed something like 
a hundred million bushels of good wheat into spirituous liquor, 
but her production of books during the same time seems to have 
been so infinitesimal that the statistical Year-Book does not even 
mention the output. 

“It will be seen by these statements that it is not the lack of 
money that makes Canada about the poorest book market in the 
world outside of Senegambia.. ..... 

“The bald truth is that Canada has the money, but would rather 
spend it on whisky than on books, It prefers to inflame its stom- 
ach, rather than inform its brain. And yet there are people 
who actually hold that Canada is an intellectual country. .... 

“My advice then to the Walter Scott tramping the streets of 
Toronto is: ‘Get over the border as soon as you can; come to 
London or go to New York; shake the dust of Canada from your 
feet. Get out of a land that is willing to pay money for whisky, 
but wants its literature free in the shape of Ayer’s Almanac, in 
my day the standard work of reference throughout the rural dis- 
tricts, because it cost nothing. Vamoose the ranch. Go back 
when all the rest of the world is acquainted with you, and you 
may find that Canada has, perhaps, some knowledge of your ex- 
istence. Anyhow, when you return you will have a good time, 
for there are some of the finest people in the world in Canada.’ ” 


Yet Mr. Barr believes that Canada “can be reclaimed from lit- 
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erary darkness and rye whisky,” and in the December issue of the 
same magazine he seeks to show a remedy for this state of affairs. 
His plan is to build up a strong Canadian periodical magazine, 
mainly by subscription of money from leading people of culture ; 
to place the magazine in the hands of all the teachers of the 
Dominion, to be used as a text-book of Canadian history and lit- 
erature; and to encourage literary contributions from Canadian 
writers by offering adequate payment. 





TROUBLES OF A GREAT PUBLISHING 
HOUSE. 


“T°HE publishing house of Harper & Brothers, which passed, 

November 28, into the hands of a receiver, has been the 
subject of sympathetic comment from all parts of the country. 
If this change seemed to mean the permanent extinction of the 
house, it would be generally regarded, to use Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s phrase, as nothing less than a “national calamity.” 
Hope, however, is expressed on all sides that under the read- 
justment of the financial affairs of the house and under the new 
management, a foundation may be reached on which to build up 
a new and solid prosperity. One of the agreeable features of the 
situation is the courtesy of the principal creditors, J. P. Morgan & 
Company, who have apparently been more willing to make further 
advances of money than the Harpers have been to receive them. 
At the wish of all concerned, the appointment of the State Trust 
Company as receiver was followed a week later by an application 
for dissolution of the present Harpercorporation. The articles of 
incorporation date from October, 1896, up to which time the house 
of Harper & Brothers was not an incorporated business. ‘The 
dissolution is regarded as a first step toward reorganization upon 
a securer basis. According to a statement in the New York 
Times (December 5), the assets of the house are estimated at 
$6,282,716.55, while the liabilities amount to $3,163, 212.19, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Five per cent. mortage bonds sold 
Mortgage on house 163 West Twenty-first Street ............... 6,000.00 
Floating debt 


i Reeiheet ah ett hw hb tachiseeenenetecakeeeseiiian 2,813,421.2¢ 
Due to authors, wages, etc. (estimated) 
Due for unexpired subscriptions, advertisements paid for but 
SS OS Uy nw os cencccedesbasiccee Cos csisvepececeensegad 773790 
iA tabs hee FEMA A TS RED RTEIAR ANNA: 2 0 6s epadchaneas<aieae $3,163,212. 19 


Of the item designated “floating debt,” it is understood that 
$1,700,000 is totally unsecured, consisting of “bills payable,” 
commercial paper with one signature, etc. Mr. George L. Rives, 
acting on behalf of the directors of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
makes the following statement as to the dissolution : 


“The public should understand that this is another step on the 
part of Harper & Brothers to protect their creditors. Eventually 
the firm will be reorganized, just after the fashion of railroad 
reorganizations, ‘The assets have been scheduled at over $6,000,- 
ooo, on the assumption that the business of Harper & Brothers is 
to be continued.” 


It is stated that all the Harper publications will be continued 
with the exception of “Literature,” and that Mr. John Kendrick 
Bangs will assume the editorial management of Harper's 
Weekly, which has been practically headless for some weeks. 
Colonel Harvey made the following statement (New York Wordd, 
November 30), in answer to a question as to whether the cheap 
magazines had been the chief cause of the Harper failure : 


“I found a certain condition existing when I took charge. 
What caused it Iam not prepared to say. I shall know in time. 
I know this, however, that in advertising and circulation Harper's 
for December will be the most profitable in its history, with the 
possible exception of war time. This shows that there is a de- 


mand for such a publication and that it can be conducted success- 
fully.” 


No editor of The Bazar has yet been appointed to succeed Mrs. 
Sangster. Mr. Page and Dr. Findlay have joined the staff of the 
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Doubleday & McClure Company, and from the latter firm are to 
be expected the new encyclopedia and the promised ten-cent 
magazine. 


Many guesses are made in the press as to the underlying rea- 
sons for the failure, but it is unlikely that the real causes have 
been or will be made public. No comment that we have seen has 
failed in sympathy for this ancient publishing house in its diffi- 
culties. The New York Evening Post (November 29) says: 


“It is among the oldest, if not the oldest, of our publishing- 
houses, and has stood for more than three quarters of a century 
as the representative of solid and conservative interests in the 
business. Happily the changes which are in progress in its own- 
ership and management are merely preparatory to what promises 
to be a career of renewed vitality and increased energy, bringing 
it more closely in touch with modern enterprise, and extending 
its influence without materially changing its character. This is 
cause for genuine congratulation, for the house is an American 
institution which the public would regret sincerely to see pass out 
of existence.” 


The New York 7rzbune (November 30) says: 


“The announcement of the unfortunate crisis reached in the 
affairs of Harper & Brothers, the famous firm of publishers, nec- 
essarily contains elements painful to contemplate. After many 
years of prosperity the financial burdens of the firm have become 
unbearable, and a reorganization is necessary in order to protect 
the creditors and the publishing house itself. We rejoice to ob- 
serve, however, that there is nothing in the situation incompati- 
ble with an indefinite extension of those services to the public 
with which the name of Harper & Brothers has long been closely 
identified. The passage of the business into the hands of the 
State Trust Company and into the management of Colonel Harvey 
means simply that the present monetary difficulties will reach a 
settlement in the quickest and most satisfactory manner, and that 
work will go on with renewed vigor and enhanced sagacity in the 
familiar Franklin Square building. 

“With the fortunes of every great publishing house the public 
is. of course, peculiarlyconcerned. The fact that such houses are 
established and carried on for purposes of money-making can 
never deprive them of their significance as agencies of culture in 
our modern civilization. They are the great centers of book dis- 
tribution, to whose enterprise we owe the ready accessibility of 
literature, new and old, in luxurious and in inexpensive form, 
which is one of the most precious phenomena of the time. When 
a firm like Harper & Brothers, known and honored in the, trade 
for many years, is temporarily visited by misfortune, the sym- 
pathy of those who care for books and appreciate honorable busi- 
ness methods is quickly and freely offered.” 


’ The Baltimore Sus: (November 30) says: 


“The cause of the trouble has not been clearly stated. There 
have been hints that the management has not been sufficiently 
progressive to meet the changed conditions of recent years. In 
an interview Mr. S. S. McClure, proprietor of McClure’s Maga- 
zine, said, presumably in explanation of the failure: 

“The Harpers have been proud of the old house and business 
that has been in the family for three generations. They have 
kept on their staff men past their usefulness. They have been 
too good-hearted and proud to discharge men practically penni- 
less. There are chances of enormous saving in the business.’ 

“Tf it is true that misfortune has overtaken the Harpers because 
they were unwilling to turn away men who had grown old in their 
service, it will add to the general sympathy for them and to the 
honor and esteem in which they are held. But, while it may be 
true that some money might have been saved by discharging men 
who had spent their lives in the service of the firm and had 
reached a time of life when it was impossible for them to get em- 
ployment elsewhere, it is not likely that the small sum spent upon 
these faithful men caused the collapse. It is more than likely 
that the business of the house was undermined by cheap compe- 
tition.” 


The Philadelphia Ledger (November 30) says: 


“There is noexaggeration in the statement that the discontinu- 
ance of the house of Harper would be a national calamity, and 
every lover of literature and every good citizen will be gratified 
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to learn from Colonel Harvey that not only is the firm to continue 
business, but that it is to be strengthened in every direction and 
in all its activities. It is doubtful whether any other single 
agency has been more potent than Harper & Brothers in exerting 
a beneficent influence on letters and life in America. ‘Sir,’ said 
Dr. Johnson, speaking of the London bookseller, Miller, ‘I re- 
spect Miller; he has raised the price of literature.’ Harper & 
Brothers during a long career have raised the standard of litera- 
ture in this country, and they have raised the tone of public life 
and morality. The history of literature in America may be stud- 
ied in the annals of the house of Harper. They have published 
good books and clean books; they have supported the best and 
fostered it; their ‘Journals of Civilization’ have been civilizers 
for generations, and their influence, which is incalculable, has 
always been a leading, positive force for good government, good 
citizenship, and good literature. When difficulties arose they 
met them in a manner which does even them honor: ‘We have 
not the moral right to incur further obligations which we might 
not be able to meet.’ 

“Such a house deserves perpetuation, and it is cause for con- 
gratulation that adequate measures have been taken to insure its 
continuance on a firmer and more ‘durable basis,’ to make its ad- 
mirable periodicals even better than they now are, and to extend 
the business of the firm in every direction.” 





EFFECT OF LITERATURE UPON ORAL 
MEMORY. 


ROF. MAX MULLER takes up anew the old question 
whether what we call literature could have existed in any 
land before the invention of an alphabet. He takes the affirma- 
tive side, and points to the custom among North American In- 
dians of oral transmission of the tribal records, the historians 
aiding their memory by a mnemonic system formed of wampum 
beads. The late Rev. W. W. Gill found aconsiderable mnemonic 
literature in the islands of the South Pacific. Still more extraor- 
dinary is the preservation of Finland’s epic poem, the “ Kale- 
vala,” by oral memory alone. This system of oral tradition was 
brought to a still higher degree of perfection in Mesopotamia, 
China, Egypt, and India, and led on, in the last-named country, to 
a complete written literature. 
After treating this question, Professor Miiller passes to the sub- 
ject of oral memory in modern days and says (in The Nineteenth 
Century for November) : 


“T have occasionally given expression to my regret that the old 
system of learning by heart at our public schools should have 
gone so completely out of fashion. Old men like myself know 
what a precious treasure for life the few lines are that remain in- 
delibly engraved on our memory from our earliest school days. 
Whatever else we forget they remain, and they remind us by their 
very sound of happy days, of happy faces, and happy hearts. 

“Alas! our memory has been systematically ruined, and it 
hardly deserves that name any longer when we remember what 
memory was in ancient times. Weseem to be piling every day 
heaps of ashes on that divine light within us. Men who read 7he 
Times every morning, possibly Motes and Queries, then Blue 
Books, then possibly novels, or it may be serious works on such 
different subjects as geology, philology, geography, or history, 
are systematically ruining their memory. They are under the 
suzerainty of books, and helpless without them. I know there 
are exceptions, but it is difficult to verify them, and in arranging 
facts affecting persons we should be very careful to distinguish 
between what we have seen ourselves and what has been told us 
by others. Of the mnemonic achievements of certain Pandits and 
of the Pandita Ramabai, Ican speak from personal experience. 
I have seen and heard them recite their tasks, and that in the 
presence of other people. I knew Macaulay, of whom it was said 
and believed that he could repeat a leading article of The 7 mes 
after having read itonce; but I never had the heart to ask him to 
let me hear him do so. Professor Conington at Oxford enjoyed 
the same reputation, but I never heard him either repeat a few 
pages after he had read them. Still, there is nothing so very 
incredible in this, for when I was at school at Leipsic and the 
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whole class was punished by being kept back till they had learnt 
two or three chapters of Cicero, I generally was off in about ten 
minutes. I could not do that now for my very life. 

“I lately read a very interesting book by the Rev. H. C. 
Adams, a master at Winchester, which was, and is still, famous 
for its system of ‘standing up.” As it was published in his life- 
time, and in the lifetime of the pupils whom he mentions by 
name, I think he may be fairly trusted. He tells usin ‘Wyke- 
hamica’ (1878) that he knew aschoolfellow who never could learn 
his repetition, but who could nevertheless go through the whole 
of the scores in the matches with Eton and Harrow from the very 
first, giving each player his correct number of runs, and particu- 
larly the manner in which he was out. He knew another, of no 
remarkable capacity, able to say the whole of the English Bible 
by rote. Put him on where you would, he would go fluently on 
as long as there was any one to listen. When large standings-up 
were said, sometimes 13,000 and 14,000 lines were said, and were 
said well too. In Bishop Wordsworth’s time, one boy in the 
senior part of the fifth took up the whole of Virgil for his standing- 
up, and acquitted hiraself brilliantly, that being only a portion of 
his eight lessons. I have made the reading of 7he Times every 
morning responsible for the gradual paralysis of our memory, but 
what shall we say when we are told the late editor of The 7imes, 
Mr. Chenery, whose death is still deplored by so many friends, 
knew the Koran and the Old Testament in Arabic and Hebrew 
by heart as well as any ulema or rabbi? Perhaps those who, like 
myself, knew him well, may feel a little skeptical. He certainly 
never mentioned this extraordinary power to me.” 





THE TRUE TEST OF ENDURING FICTION. 


OOD novel-making, viewed from the technical standpoint, 
is often said by modern critics to depend upon four funda- 
mentals: invention or plot, construction, description, and char- 
acterization. Prof. Richard Burton thinks that of these the qual- 
ity most conducive to success is the one last named. ‘Compared 
with it,” he says (in 7he Forum, December), “invention and 
construction are secondary; description and style, important as 
they may be in the abstract, are as naught. A novel without 
salient character-drawing, whatever its merits in other directions, 
can never take high rank: it is almost certainly a failure fore- 
doomed.” Ability in this one quality will insure success in the 
face of serious deficiency in other qualities, he thinks, and will 
account for the firm hold which certain writers continue to have 
upon the public in spite of rough handling by the professional 
critics : 

“Master improvisers like Dumas and Scott showed their genius 
just here. Their personages live; the robust types they created 
are realized to the imaginations of readers; so that to kill off the 
sense of their existence would, literally, leave the actual world 
lonelier for many of us. The folk next door are real; we know 
it in a perfunctory way. But they are phantoms compared with 
the verity of the ‘Three Guardsmen,’ or of ‘Di Vernon,’ and 
‘Dandie Dinmont.’ 

“ Dickens, to take a later novelist, is perhaps the best possible 
example of this paramount power which excuses shortcomings 
in other directions. Is there any other maker of story in modern 
English literature—after all allowances. have been made, and not 
forgetting that some current criticism of the man of Gadshill will 
have it that he is for a more careless age—who has begun to furnish 
such a portrait-gallery of worthies and adorable grotesques—a 
motley crowd whom we all know and enjoy and love? I wot not. 
The fact that Dickens is at times a trifle inchoate or careless in 
his English, or allows his exuberance to lead him into exaggera- 
tion, or fails to blend perfectly the discordant elements of com- 
edy and tragedy, sinks into insignificance when set over against 
such a faculty as this. He was a veritable giant here.” 


Looking at the work of recent novelists in this light, says Pro- 
fessor Burton, we are able to understand the limited popularity 
of some writers much praised by the critics for their excellence of 
style and their powers of description : 


“It may be stated boldly that where the present-day fictionist 
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fails above all else is in character—the sign, par excellence, of 
the creator. A few years ago it would have béen in consonance 
with the facts to say that he was weak in invention as well. But 
now, with romances appearing daily, and startling plots in the 
very air one breathes, this lack is less felt. But character- 
making, yes. Nor can the blame justly be laid on the public, 
which is always eager to welcome a piece of veritable character- 
limning. 

“As I write, ‘David Harum’ is the best selling story—and 
therefore book, since fiction still has acorner on literature. Why 
is this? Because it contains one thoroughly racy and enjoyable 
character; the rest is naught. The book is nota novel. It has 
no plot worth mentioning, and but little construction; being a 
purely conventional treatment of the love-motif. The nominal 
hero’s only mortal use is, that Uncle David may have some one 
to talk tosteadily. But the tale hasa bona-fide creation in David 
himself; and this is enough to give it aremarkable, and deserved, 
popularity. Yet reflecta moment that there is not even a second- 
rate novel by Dickens which does not contain, I will not say one, 
but half a dozen, humorous character-types, any one of which 
might be named as an offset to the shrewd, kindly horse-trader 
and country banker. This is not said in the spirit of detraction, 
but merely to bring home the thought that we have fallen on a 
paucity of real character-creation, which results in an almost 
pathetically cordial reception for it when a modicum of it is prof- 
fered. Nor is it jingoism, by the way, to remark that the intro- 
duction of some of the Southern and Western types so saliently 
depicted by younger American novelists—Page and Harris, 
Stuart, Thanet, Wister, Garland, Chopin, Fernald, and others— 
is as hopeful a sign as current fiction can show, and one hardly to 
be paralleled in England. ...... 

“Can as much be said of Kipling? Very strong he is, of a 
truth, in invention, construction, description, and dialog; but 
where are his characters? Outside of ‘Mowgli’ and the ‘Soldiers 
Three,’ has he given us any? An obvious answer is that, being 
primarily a short-story maker, he is, by the definition of his art, 
excluded from triumphs in this kind, since characterization re- 
quires a larger canvas. There is something in this; but it does 
not affect the main proposition that Kipling’s forte, thus far, has 
not been the delineation of personality. That he has been able, 
within short-story limits, to stamp Mulvaney and his commensals 
with so much individuality speaks volumes for his natural abili- 
ties in a perilous endeavor. Nevertheless, as the writer of a 
dozen or more volumes, and having in view the striking effects he 
has produced, it is worth noting that Kipling’s contribution to 
fictional portraitures has not been large.” 


It is curious and amusing, says the writer, “to see how current 
novels are heralded with trumpets of prophecy and followed by 
columnar eulogies, when, in this article of character truly alive, 
they are mz/.” Professor Burton instances “Aylwin ” as an ex- 
ample of this class—a story, he says, containing romantic poetry 
of a strained, fantastic, morbid kind, but in characterization a 
failure. He continues: 


“It really seems as if, with the rapidly increasing skill in the 
other technical points of novelistic art, this potent, this supreme 
power of characterization were in danger of its life. Is it that 
our story-tellers lack gift, genius, or simply that, in the care 
spent upon analysis or construction, description or style, or all of 
them, they have lost sight of the most vital element in any and 
all fiction? Or is it again—very plausible this—that problem and 
principle have led our fictionists somewhat away from their 
straight-away actions of flesh-and-blood folk? The pessimist will 
incline toward the easy solution, concluding that it is all a ques- 
tion of ability; that we have fallen on little days, if not evil; 
that when the gods go, the half-gods arrive. Genius was of yore; 
now is the time of carefully cultivated talents. But the student 
of social history, and literature in its relation thereto, will prefer 
to see in the wonderful development of the art of fiction during 
the last quarter-century a more essential cause for the temporary 
abeyance in the power of creating salient, unforgetable charac- 
ters.” 





A NUMBER of new books by prominent authors are promised in London 
shortly. There are novels by Zangwill, Wells, Mrs. Craigie, and Gissing, 
and a translation of Zola’s “‘ Fécondité.” Atimely novel is ‘‘ The Colossus” 
by Morley Roberts, the hero of which is Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 
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SWINBURNE’S NEW DRAMA. 


[* is not often in the history of literature that so complete a 
reversal of an author's earlier literary principles is observed 
as in the case of Charles Algernon Swinburne’s new play of 
“Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards.” Swinburne, the ultra- 
romanticist, has here become an ultra-classicist of the school of 
Racine. The unities of place and time are in the main followed, 
while the classicism of its style appears in its courtly, calm tone, 
and in a sentiment which at times seems to reveal the red-heeled 
shoes and periwigs of the court of the Grand Monarch. Yet the 
style is notornate; both speeches and words are for the most part 
short and crisp, with occasionally a lyric note. For his plot, Mr. 
Swinburne has gone to Gibbon. The following outline of the 
story we condense from the London Chronicle (October 26) : 


We are in Verona in the month of June a.p. 573; and the heat 
of an Italian summer parches the air. Enter King Albovine aud 
his master in the art of war, now his friend and counselor, the 
old Narsetes. The King has a delicate question to propound to 
his Prime Minister : 

Tam fain 
And loth to tell thee how it wrings my heart 
That now this hard-eyed heavy southern sun 
Hath wrought its will upon us alla year, 
And yet I know not if my wife be mine. ... 
The devil and God are crying in either ear 
One murderous word forever, night and day, 
Dark day and deadly night and deadly day, 
Can she love thee who slewest her father ? 


Narsetes is not prepared with a definite answer to this query, 
but the tenor of his discourse is reassuring : 


Hadst thou slain her sire 
Shamefully, shame were thine to have sought her hand, 
And shame were hers to love thee: but he died 
Manfully, by thy mightier hand than his 
Manfully mastered. 


Therefore Narsefes is inclined to think that Rosamund bears 
no malice, but is grateful to the conqueror for having made her 
his queen instead of his mistress. But A /dovzne is not satisfied : 


He or I, 
Her lord or sire, which hath most part in her, 
This hour shall try between us. 


On the words “ between us,” Rosamund enters. She wishes to 
arrange a marriage between her handmaid AHz/degard and her 
husband’s favorite warrior, the young Almachildes. Albovine 
has no objection in the world; and that is all we learn from the 
scene, 

At the very beginning of the banquet which follows, the King 
springs upon her his test of her love, by bidding her pledge him 
in a cup made from her father’s skull. She drinks the heady 
draft, and comports herself in general with a submissiveness 
which we can not but feel to be ominous; but this feeling de- 
pends on an outside knowledge of the theme rather than on any- 
thing Mr. Swinburne has as yet revealed to us about his heroine. 

A soliloquy at the beginning of the second act, however, places 
it beyond all doubt that she now hates “the man her husband” 
and burns to be revenged. And this is how she sets about it. 
She summons her maid, Hz/degard, and makés her swear a sol- 
emn oath to do whatever she bids her. 

Hildegard having complied, the Queen proceeds : 


Thou shalt bid thine Almachildes come 

And speak with thee by nightfall. Say, the Queen 
Will give not up the maiden so beloved 

= —And truth it is, I love thee—willingly 
To the arms of one her husband loves: but were it 
Shame, utter shame, that he should wed not her, 
The shamefast queen could choose not. Then shall he 
Plead. Then shalt thou turn gentler than the snow 
That softens at the strong sun’s kiss, and yield. 
But needs must night be closed about your love, 
And darkness whet your kisses. Light were death. 
Hast thou no heart to guess now? Fear not then. 
Not thou but I must put on shame. I lack 
A hand for mine to grasp and strike with. His 
I have chosen. 


So said, so done. AHzldegard gives Almachildes an assigna- 


tion for that night; and tho A/machildes is very much shocked 
to find her in this on-coming mood, and suspects from “the rose- 
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bright anguish of her face” that she is not quite a free agent in 
the matter, the Queen heartens him to accept her challenge. 

At the end of the second act, the “ bell rings softly from within,” 
and Almachildes enters the chamber, where, of course, not Hz/de- 
gard but Rosamund herself awaits him.” 

Almachildes, however, is the pink of chivalrous propriety. 
When he sees the trap into which he has fallen, and that //7/de- 
garda’s safety requires it, he agrees to assassinate the King at 
Rosamund's command; altho it must be said that the logic of the 
situation is not so clear to the reader as to the playwright. After 
many delays in the 
course of the ac- 
tion, Almachildes 
stabs Adbovine, 
the King, and Ros- 
amund drinks a 
poisoned draft 
from the cup made 
from her father's 
skull. 








The Atheneum 
(October 28) re- 
marks that the 





most conspicuous 
quality in the play 
is a native strength 
less draped and 


concealed than in 
previous plays by 
Mr. Swinburne. 

















It says: 


“This is the first 

time in which the outlines have been left to show themselves 
in all their sharpness. Development or experiment, whichever 
it may be, this resolute simplicity brings a new quality into 
Mr. Swinburne’s work, and a quality full of dramatic possi- 
bilities. All the luxuriousness of his verse has gone, and the 
lines ring like sword clashing against sword. These savage 
and simple people of the sixth century do not turn over their 
thoughts before concentrating them into words, and they do 
not speak except to tell their thoughts. As in the time of 
the great first volume of ‘Poems and Ballads,’ Mr. Swinburne is 
still drawn to 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


see 


What fools God’s anger makes of men. 


He has never been a philosophical thinker, but he has acquired 
the equivalent of a philosophy through his faithfulness to a single 
outlook upon human life and destiny. And in this brief and 
burning play, more than in much of his later writing, we find the 
reflection of that unique temperament, to which real things are 
so abstract, and abstract things so colored and tangible; a tem- 
perament in which there is almost too much poetry for a poet—as 
pure gold, to be worked in, needs to be mingled with alloy.” 


NOTES. 


THE new novel by Mr. Stanley Waterloo dealing with Christian Science 
will be entitled ‘‘ The Seekers,’’ and will appear shortly. 


A NEW and complete edition of the works of Robert G. Ingersoll is in 
press, to be known as the Dresden Edition. It is in twelve volumes, illus- 
trated with etchings, half-tones, and photogravures. The edition will be 
the only complete and authorized one, and is prepared under the supervi 
sion of Mr. Ingersoll’s family from his private notes, manuscripts, and other 
literary memoranda. 


THE failure of ‘‘ The Christian ’’ in London has been attributed to the dis- 
like of the British for anything of a “‘sacred”’ nature upon the stage. Yet 
this hardly seems a true explanation, for Mr. Wilson Barrett's revival of 
“ The Sign of the Cross” at the Lyceum Theatre last month, characterized 
in 7he Westminster Gazette asthat “ingenious mixture of martyrs and melo- 
drama,” met a favorable, even enthusiastic, welcome. 


A NEW novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, upon which she has been occu- 
pied for more thana year, is to appear in Harfer’s Magazine, beginning 
with the January issue. It decals with contemporary thought in political and 
religious subjects, but the chief theme is a love story. The scene is to be 
chiefly in a vast villa on the Campagna, but the Eternal City is throughout 
a haunting presence. Mrs. Ward spent last winter in Rome to perfect the 
local color of her story. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


WHAT IS DEATH?—A PHYSIOLOGICAL 
VIEW. 


ea say that death is the separation of soul and body, is togive 

what sounds like a theological rather than a physiological 
definition. Yet this is the final definition that is reached by Dr. 
Leon Meunier, after treating the question strictly from the phy- 
siologist’s point of view. While thus acknowledging the exist- 
ence of the soul, Dr. Meunier, who writes (in Cosmos, Paris, 
November 18) on “ The Causes and Mechanism of Death,” asserts 
that the soul and body can not separate until certain physiologi- 
cal conditions are fulfilled, and his endeavor is to ascertain and 
describe what the nature of these conditions is. Most modern 
physiologists tell us that these conditions differ, according as the 
organism in question is composed of a single cell or of a complex 
union of cells; some go so far as to deny that the one-celled or- 
ganisms can properly die. With a union of cells, such as man, 
they tell us that the combination may die while many of its ele- 
ments live on, and they recognize two kinds of death—cell-death 
and body death. Dr. Meunier asserts, on the authority of the most 
recent thought and investigation, that these are one in essence. 
He says: 


“When we study the phenomenon of death, the only true vari- 
ety—that found among living organized beings—we must first, to 
get an idea of its mechanism, study it among simple unicellular 
organisms. Some writers have asserted that these have a kind 
of immortality. 

“Professor Weismann, of Friburg, has thus formulated this 
opinion: Death, he says, is not a primitive attribute of living 
matter; it is of secondary origin. There are animals that never 
die; for instance, infusoria and rhizopods and in general all uni- 
cellular organisms. An ameba divides into two almost equal 
parts, each of which continues to live and later divides again, so 
that there is never any corpse. Death appears only among pluri- 
cellular organisms with differentiated cellules [and is then] based 
solely on utility. . . . Used-up individuals must give place, for 
the good of the species, to healthy ones. Hence we must regard 
death as an opportune institution, not as a necessity of life.” 


This view of Weismann’s, which has become quite celebrated 
among students of biology, has called forth a great deal of com- 
ment. It is asserted by a French critic, Dr. Ferrand, to be 
founded on an error of observation. Says Dr. Meunier, citing 
this author : 


““M. Maupas, in his investigation of the multiplication of the 
ciliated infusoria by fission, has shown that the reproduction of 
these organisms by fission, extended tho it may seem to be, has its 
limits; sooner or later it gives rise only to imperfect individuals 
which are incapable of perpetuating themselves without recourse 
to a process comparable to that of fecundation among pluricellular 
beings, and Delbceuf, who has discussed these facts in the Revue 
Philosophiqgue, has shown how little value must be attached to 
them.” 

In man and other higher organisms, the author goes on to say, 
death is a destruction of coordination among the cellular ele- 
ments. These elements do not die at the same time and may 
even take up an independent course of life. The classical asser- 
tion that death must take place through heart, lungs, or brain is 
inexact, Dr. Meunier tells us. Suppression of the functions of 
any one of these organs may indeed cause death, but only when 
prolonged. As to the unicellular organisms, they die with the 
destruction of their correspondence with the nutritive elements 
in the surrounding medium. This may be lost by the action of 
chemical, physical, or mechanical agents. The most frequent 
general cause of death in animals is the poisoning of the cells by 
the nutritive medium. According to Dr. Barth, a recent writer, 
this may take place in various ways. For instance, the blood 
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may not be able to bring to the cells the matter for their renova- 
tion, because of inanition or indigestion; in other words, assimi- 
lation does not take place. Or, owing to lung or heart trouble, 
oxygen in sufficient quantities is not brought to the cells, and 
poisoning by carbonic oxid takes place. Again, failure of nutri- 
tion may result in the accumulation of all sorts of waste products 
in the tissues, preventing the throwing off of useless substance 
from the cells. This may result from injury to the large glands, 
such as the liver or the kidneys. Thus the mechanism of death 
can always be traced back to one source, both in the simplest 
organisms and in the highest, namely, cell-poisoning. Dr. Barth 
is quoted on this point as follows: 


“Modifying the usual formula, we may say then: Death is the 
result of an arrest of cellular nutrition, the protoplasm either be- 
coming incapable of giving rise tothe double movement of assim- 
ilation and disassimilation, or the medium in which the cells exist 
undergoing modifications that render exchanges impossible. 

“The arrest of nutrition is a general phenomenon that is ap- 
plicable to all creatures. With all it takes place by one of the 
two mechanisms indicated above, but in the higher organisms it 
is produced in more and more complex conditions, corresponding 
to the increasing complexity of the apparatus charged with keep- 
ing up the activity of the protoplasm and with the renovation of 
the organic environment.” 


Dr. Meunier makes the following comment in closing: 


“As the catechism teaches us, death is characterized by the 
separation of soul and body; but we must recognize the fact that 
it begins with a condition of the organs that renders them inca- 
pable of following and manifesting the will of their master. Life 
may be only suspended; death becomes definitive when the cellu- 
lar elements, profoundly altered, are positively unable to obey 
any longer.”— 7ranslation made for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





A NEW SOUND. 


HAT the inventor describes as “‘a new sound” is produced 

by a device just patented by Prof. Elisha Gray, whose 

work in connection with the invention of the telephone is well 

known. The sound discovered by Professor Gray is produced by 

a new method of ringing a bell by means of magnets, and he 

claims that it is especially adapted to submarine telegraphy. At 

present, bells are always rung by the impact of a tongue, a ham- 

mer, or the like; but in Professor Gray’s invention there is no 

blow at all on the bell. Says 7he Electrical World and En- 
gineer in describing the new device: 


“The method consists, briefly, in exciting magnets in relation 
to a bell, with currents of a frequency corresponding to the dis- 
tinctive vibratory rate of the bell; the magnetic force thus tuned 
is caused by appropriate means to produce at regular intervals a 
deformation of the shape of the bell, thus resulting in its vibra- 
tion. The receiver consists of a stretched steel plate located at a 
distance and tuned to respond to the vibrations transmitted 
through the water; a telephone attachment in turn taking up the 
vibrations, which may be broken in continuity to correspond to 
the Morse code, and rendering them audible in the ordinary tele- 
phone-receiver 

“As is well known, in sounding a bell by means of a blow, 
much of the energy applied is expended in setting up objectionable 
overtones. By the electromagnetic means proposed by Professor 
Gray, only such vibrations will be set up as correspond to the 
normal note of the bell, a pure tone thus being produced which, 
indeed, the inventor calls ‘a new sound.’ The patent gives no 
indication as to the distances through which messages may be 
transmitted in the manner proposed, and practical experiments 
on the system will be looked forward to with much interest. .. . 
As applied to the purpose mentioned, the bell sounds only when 
the speed of the alternator corresponds to the normal vibratory 
rate of the bell, and a delicate governing attachment to the ma- 
chine may be adjusted until the sounding of the bell indicates that 
the proper speed is secured, after which the mechanism is pre- 
sumed automatically to maintain such speed.” 
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REMODELING THE FACE OF THE GLOBE. 


HE way in which man is altering and—as he believes—im- 
proving the physical surface of the earth, is described in a 
recent article by a writer who thinks that what has been done in 
this direction is “ but an infinitestimal fraction of that which may, 
and doubtless will, be done.” Some of the ways in which man 
has been modifying or proposes to modify the physical geography 
of the planet on which he lives are described in the paragraphs 
quoted below (Dazly Mail, London). The writer begins by pre- 
dicting the future transformation of the Sahara Desert into an 
inland sea. He says: 


“A canal, sixty miles long, connecting with the Atlantic the 
vast depression which runs close up to the coast nearly midway 
between the twentieth and thirtieth parallels of latitude, would 
do the business beautifully. The water would not, of course, 
cover the entire surface of the desert; here and there are por- 
tions lying above the sea level. These would become the islands 
of the new Sahara Ocean. 

“What would be the results that would ensue upon this stupen- 
dous transformation? Some would be good and some bad. 
Among the latter may be mentioned the probable destruction of 
the vineyards of Southern Europe, which depend for their exist- 
ence upon the warm, dry winds from the great African desert. 
As some compensation for this, however, the mercantile marines 
of the nations affected would be enabled to gain immediate and 
easy access to vast regions now given over to barbarism, and a 
series of more or less flourishing seaport towns would spring up 
all along the southern borders of Morocco and Algeria, where the 
western watershed of the Nile sinks into the desert, and on the 
northern frontier of the Kongo Free State. 

“In a similar manner the greater portion of the central Aus- 
tralian desert, covering an area of fully a million square miles, 
might be flooded. The island continent would then be recon- 
verted into a gigantic atoll, and would resemble, roughly, an oval 
dish, of which the depressed central portion would be covered 
with water and only the ‘rim’ inhabited. In this connection it 
may be interesting to note that a company has actually been 
formed for submerging the Yuma desert in Southern California. 
If the plan as at present proposed is carried out, a tract of abso- 
lutely uninhabitable territory comprising nearly 13,000 square 
miles, and the greater portion of which lies between 500 and 1,000 
feet below sea-level, will be surmerged.” 


But engineering science can transform fertile land into a desert 
as well as accomplish the opposite feat. The same writer be- 
lieves that if the French had been allowed to get possession of the 
Sudan they might—or at least they could—have diverted the Nile 
and thus depopulated Upper Egypt. With regard to diversion of 
the Nile he says further: 


“It has even been suggested that it might be possible—by turn- 
ing its waters into one of the many lateral ravines which run at 
right angles to the present course of the river—to find a new out- 
let for it into the Red Sea, and thereby to transform, in process 
of time, that sheet of water into a great fresh-water laxe. To 
accomplish this it would, of course, be necessary to build a giant 
dam across the southern ‘neck’ near Perim, and to regulate, or 
rather stop altogether, the inward flow of the Mediterranean 
through the Suez Canal—a big task, but one not impossible of 
accomplishment.” ’ 


Brief reference is made to the Panama and Nicaraguan canals, 
and the French ‘war canal’ between the mouths of the Loire and 
the Rhone, which, when completed, will enable ironclads to 
dodge round behind Gibraltar when passing from the Atlantic to 
the Mediterranean, or vice versa. ‘The writer then goes on to 
say: 


“But it is the comparatively little engineering feats which have 
slowly but surely altered in the past and will alter in the future 
the face of the earth. Even so small a matter, for instance, as 
the proposed sea-wall at Southend will certainly deepen the estu- 
ary of the Thames, and may conceivably do away with the Good- 
win Sands. 

“A scheme was recently mooted to cut a ship canal through the 
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center of Ireland, beginning at Dublin and finishing at Galway. 
It would be no very difficult feat to accomplish, for most of the 
country through which it would pass is flat and boggy. 

“But just consider the result. Ireland would no longer be one 
island, but two, and many of the best of Moore’s melodies would 
have to be rewritten. To allude to‘Erin’s green isle’ would be 
a palpable misnomer. Even this, however, would be better than 
to have our own ‘silver Thames’ transformed into a huge ditch, 
with ocean ‘greyhounds’ and ‘tramp’ cargo steamers belching 
smoke through Cliveden woods or over Cookham village. 

“Yet such an eventuality is by no means impossible, for it has 
already been bruited to construct a ship canal from Bristol to 
London by way of the Severn and the Thames.” 





ANOTHER PREDECESSOR OF MARCONI? 


IONEERS in wireless telegraphy are now cropping up in 
various quarters. As those who have looked up the subject 
know, many experimenters have tried, with more or less success, 
almost ever since the introduction of telegraphy, to dispense with 
conducting wires. The transmission of waves of electromagnetic 
induction on a large scale being a thing of recent years, most of 
these early workers tried to utilize the earth, water, or atmos- 
phere asa conductor. ‘These attempts are now cropping out in 
the newspapers. For one American experimenter, Mahlon 
Loomis, the claim is made in The Evexing Star (Washington, 
November 18) by William Jones Rhees, that he actually tele- 
graphed by air-conduction from kites over distances comparable 
with those now traversed by the Marconi system. Says Mr. 
Rhees : 


“On the 30th of July, 1872, a patent was granted by the United 
States Government to Mahlon Loomis of Washington, D. C., for 
a new and improved mode of telegraphing, and of generating 
light, heat, and motive power. This patent declares the inven- 
tion or discovery to consist in utilizing natural electricity and es- 
tablishing an electrical current or circuit for telegraphic and other 
purposes without the aid of wires, artificial batteries, or cables to 
form such circuit. It was further described as dispensing with 
the usual wires and in using the earth as one half of the circuit 
and the continuous electrical element far above the earth's sur- 
face for the other part of the circuit. The means provided for 
reaching the upper stratum of electricity was the erection of 
towers, high poles, kites, or other apparatus on mountains or hill- 
tops or elevated places....... 

“Loomis, having procured his patent, endeavored to secure 
financial aid to put his plan into practical operation, but he met 
with jeers, rebuffs, and opposition alike from the scientist, the 
capitalist, and especially the telegraph companies. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in enlisting the sympathy of several Congress- 
men and in demonstrating by actual experiment in the summer 
of 1872 by telegraphing between two distant stations fourteen 
miles apart, without wires, on spurs of the Blue Ridge, Virginia, 
by elevating a kite on each mountain, the string of which was a 
small copper wire attached to a galvanometer, each ground end 
lying in water.” 


Mr. Rhees substantiates his statements by quotations from 
papers contemporary with Mr. Loomis’sexperiments. The Wash- 
ington Chronicle (November 10, 1872) said: 


“‘Loomis’s aerial system has just been tried on linescf different 
lengths, with variable, but perfectly satisfactory, results. On a 
line of 400 miles lineal distance (S800 miles circuit) the tests were 
perfectly satisfactory at an elevation of 2,100 feet. At a moun- 
tain elevation of 1,200 feet the tests and results were very strong 
at a distance of fourteen miles. These experiments were made 
simply by kites covered with fine, light gauze wire of copper, held 
with a very fine string or tether of the same material, the lower 
end of which formed good connection with the ground by lying 
in coil in a pool of water. 

“Two galvanometers were in circuit connection at the two dif- 
ferent stations, and each impulse or indication was as perfect as 
that of the Atlantic cable, tho requiring very nice manipulation.” 
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~ 
From the Hartford 7zmes (no date given) Mr. Rhees repro- 
duces the following: 


“Loomis built a kind of a telescopic tower at the top of two 
high hilltops, about twenty miles distant, and from them put up 
a steel rod, by which a certain aerial current of electricity was 
reached. For months at atime he has been able to telegraph 
from one tower to another. . . . Of late he has done all his talk- 
ing to his assistant, twenty miles away from him, the connection 
being aerial only.” 

Loomis asked Congress for $50,000 to aid him in his work, but 
was unsuccessful. Of course it is possible that the accounts 
quoted by Mr. Rhees are exaggerated or untrue. If they repre- 
sent the facts, Professor Loomis was hardly a predecessor of Mar- 
coni, but rather of Tesla, who now claims to be able to telegraph 
by upper aerial conduction. ; 





A CANADIAN GEOLOGIST. 


IR JOHN WILLIAM DAWSON, who died on November 29 


at Montreal, was not only one of the best known of Ameri- 
can geologists—using the word “American” in its continental 
sense—but he was particularly noteworthy as the originator of 
one of the greatest 
of geological con- 
troversies — that 
concerning the so- 
called Zozoon Can- 
adense. ‘This was 
a peculiar mineral 
formation discov- 
ered by Professor 
Dawson in 1865 
and declared by 
him to be a fossil, 
the remains of the 
earliest form of 
life of which any 
relics have been 
preserved to this 
day. Hisassertion 
found violent op- 
ponents and as 
earnest upholders, 
and the controver- 
sy waxed hot. It 
can scarcely be 
said to be closed 
even to-day, altho 
the weight of authority inclines to the view that Professor Daw- 
son’s “fossil” is purely of mineral origin. By the reading public, 
he is even better known as a voluminous writer on geology, and 
on the relations between science and the Christian faith. From 
1855 to 1893 he was principal of McGill University, Montreal. 

Sir William was born in Pictou, N. S., in 1820. The fol- 
lowing additional particulars of his life are from a notice in The 
Times (London, November 20): Recrossing the Atlantic after 
taking his M.A. degree in 1842 at Edinburgh, he returned to 
his native province, and spent some time in scientific explora- 
tion under Sir Charles Lyell’s direction. After lecturing fora 
time on natural history at Dalhousie College, Halifax, he was 
made superintendent of education for the province. The prog- 
ress of McGill University, since 1855, under his guidance has 
been marvelous. From a poor and struggling college McGill has 
grown into arichly endowed university with about thirteen hun- 
dred students and a prestige excelled in America [so The Times 
asserts] by that of Harvard alone. The scientific side of the 
university (except the medical faculty) may be described as Sir 
William Dawson’s creation. He retired from the principalship in 
1893. His Fellowship of the Royal Society dated from 1862. 
Twenty years later he received the Lyell medal of the London 
Geological Society ; in 1884 he received the honor of K.C.M.G., 
having been made a Companion of the Order two years before ; 
and in 1886 he acted as president of the British Association at its 
Birmingham meeting. He was the first president of the Royal 
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Society of Canada, and also served as president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Sir William Dawson was a Presbyterian of the old school, and 
strongly opposed to all theories of the evolution of man from 
brute ancestors, nor would he allow anything more than a very 
moderate antiquity for the species. The study of geology, too, 
he would have emancipated from the control of “bald metaphysi- 
cal conceptions,” and, “above all, delivered from that materialis- 
tic infidelity which, by robbing nature of the spiritual element 
and of its presiding divinity, makes science dry, barren, and re- 
pulsive, diminishes its educational value, and even renders it less 
efficient for the purposes of practical research.” In his geologi- 
cal work he was always interested more in the history of life than 
in mere rocks and minerals. 


DANGERS OF COLLISION WITH A COMET. 


N alleged prediction of Prof. Rudolf Falb, the German 
meteorologist, that on November 13th last the earth would 
collide with Tempel’s comet with fatal results, caused more or 
less stir last month, probably more in European countries than in 
America, where we are now so accustomed to the sensations 
served up by our “yellow” journals that we pay little serious at- 
tention to them. Professor Falb’s prediction, in the sensational 
garb in which it has since appeared, has been formally disclaimed 
by the author himself, who explained that he had simply an- 
nounced that the earth and the comet would be due at the same 
point in space on November 13. As tothe possibility of serious 
results, he asserted that he did not believeinthem. Thisstatement 
may be regarded as justified by the event, the date having passed 
and our planet being still intact. In an article in 7he Fort- 
nightly Review (November), Edward Vincent Heward notes 
that this comet-collision scare is anold one. It is almost certain, 
in fact, that every time the earth passes through one of the great 
meteor swarms, it in effect collides with a comet, the remark- 
able shower of November 27, 1872, having been pretty well iden- 
tified with one of the fragments of Biela’s comet. Says Mr. 
Heward : 


“Already seventy cases of agreement are known where the 
motions of comets and meteors are identical. ‘These demonstra- 
tions led Professor Tait to embody the theory, originated by 
Schiaparelli, in an exhaustive treatise, showing that comets, so 
far as they have been minutely observed, consist of an aggrega- 
tion of meteorites; and as regards their chemical constituents, 
spectrum analysis, conducted by Dr., now Sir William, Huggins, 
and the veteran pioneer in astronomical research, Sir Norman 
Lockyer, has yielded results precisely similar to those obtained 
by Dr. Flight by chemical analysis of meteor-stones; they are 
identical, showing in each case carbon, hydrogen, and sodium. 

“Now we are free to consider what importance to attach to the 
learned professor’s timely prediction concerning the celestial 
wanderer, known as Tempel’s comet, whose visit, in the silent 
watches of the night, we are bidden to prepare for. What else 
can be said than that so exalted an apparition—a Lucifer shed- 
ding tears of sorrow upon a sinful world—will be everywhere 
greeted with uplifted admiring eyes? For, rightly considered, 
does it not resolve itself into the simple question of—Shall we sit 
up to see the meteor-shower? And ‘Biela’ is no longer a men- 
acing comet; astronomers are perfectly satistied of its disintegra- 
tion—that it is broken up, scattered in the meteor-stream which 
pursues its track, called the Andromede.” 


But are all comets alike? May there not be dangerous ones as 
well as harmless ones—masses of rock or globes of noxious gas, 
as well as mere swarms of stones? It is highly probable that this 
is the case. ‘I'o quote again: 


“It may not be prudent to generalize freely where theory rather 
than actually assured experience is our guide. If comets exist, 
the substance of which seems entirely gaseous and so transparent 
that small stars remain visible through them, there are others 
which give evidence of possessing a dense, compact nucleus, 
since their light has been strong cnough to be seen in the day- 
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time, even when so close to the sun as to be apparently involved 
in his atmosphere. This happened in the case of the great comet 
of 1843, when, on the 28th of February, it was visible in full day- 
light near the sun’s limb. A similar instance occurred in 1847, 
with the one discovered by Mr. Hind, which shone so brilliantly 
that it was observed at noonday, and for several hours afterward, 
within two degrees from the sun.” 


Those who are fond of indulging in “comet scares” need not, 
therefore, lack material for this amusement, since, if we may 
credit the physicists, the earth’s collision with a solid celestial 
body of any considerable size would probably leave its inhabitants 
little opportunity for reflection after the event. 





CAN LIFE BE CHEMICALLY PRODUCED? 


HAT is boldly called the “chemical production of life” is 
‘announced by the daily press to have been accomplished 
at the Marine Biological Station at Wood's Holl, Mass., by Prof. 
Jacques Loeb, of the University of California. Shorn of allsen- 
sational and poetic diction, the statement is that Professor Loeb 
has chemically fertilized the eggs of “sea-urchins,” and has 
hatched the eggs so fertilized. His experiments are thus de- 
scribed in the Boston Heradd: 


“The experiments were performed during the last summer and 
fall. Professor Norman, of Texas University, had already shown 
that the eggs of certain marine animals, when unfertilized, had 
tendency to develop when sodium or magnesium was added to 
the sea-water in which they were. Following this out, Professor 
Loeb began experiments with the sea-urchin, a common marine 
animal, the male and female of which, as of fishes, are separate 
individuals. The unfertilized eggsof this animal Professor Loeb 
subjected to a solution of sodium and magnesium, and within 
two hours they hatched, producing ‘blastule,’ or the first larve. 
Placed in normal sea-water, these developed into ‘gastrulz’ and 
then into ‘plutei,’ the latter bearing the same relation to a sea- 
urchin asa tadpole toa frog. Further experiments convinced the 
scientist that only the presence of calcium and potassium in the 
sea-water prevented the development of all unfertilized eggs, and 
that all the milt deposited by the male needed to do was to over- 
come the effect of these chemicals. 

“Professor Loeb’s announcement of his experiments, and the 
belief to which he is forced, practically establish a new theory of 
the reproduction of species. According to this, the union of two 
elements is not necessary for reproduction, but any cell may di- 
vide and reproduce. This throws at once what may bea most im- 
portant light on the subject of cancers and of dermoid cysts. It 
becomes possible, and indeed almost unavoidable of belief, that 
these are abnormal attempts at reproduction, due to local lack of 
that chemical element necessary to restrain the cells from divi- 
ding and developing. Scientists at Wood’s Holl have taken up 
this side of the question with eagerness, and are making experi- 
ments to find in how large measure this is true, and whether it 
may not lead to the discovery of a cure.” 


Professor Loeb is quoted as making to a reporter the following 
statement regarding his work : 


“The development of the unfertilized egg, that is an assured 
fact. I believe an immaculate conception may be a natural re- 
sult of unusual but natural causes. The less a scientist says 
about that now the better. It isa wonderful subject, and in many 
ways an awful one. That the human species may be made arti- 
ficially to reproduce itself by the withdrawal of chemical re- 
straint by other than natural means is a matter we do not like to 
contemplate. 

“But we have drawn a great step nearer to the chemical theory 
of life, and may already see ahead of us the day when a scientist, 
experimenting with chemicals in a test-tube, may see them unite 
and form a substance which shall live and move and reproduce 
itself. It will be the first protoplasmic cell, the origin of all life, 
which was produced in the test-tube of nature ages ago by the 
union, in the course of the world’s evolution, of the same chemi- 
cal substances with which he will have worked.” 


Numerous comments on Professor Loeb’s discovery made by 
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prominent biologists are gathered into an editorial in the Topeka 
Capital (November 23). According to this paper, Professor 
Gage, of Cornell, speaks of it as follows: 


“The development of animals by parthenogenesis—that is, 
without fertilization—is a well-known phenomenon in nature. 
It is found in animals, even so high in the scale as the honey-bee. 
Judging from the results of researches already made in experi- 
mental embryology, it does not seem incredible that partheno- 
genesis might be brought about experimentally in simple animals ; 
but that the method will ever succeed with the higher ones and 
with man probably the most enthusiastic experimenter would 
doubt.” 


Professor McCloskie, of Princeton, says: 


“The question is still in a tentative stage. Recent investiga- 
tions have rather gone in favor of it. The unfertilized eggs of 
both animals and plants have been found to produce embryos, 
but usually the vitality of these has been short, and the real ques- 
tion may be one of nutrition, as it is very difficult in experiments 
to rear the young artificially.” 


Professor Loeb’s results, if they are as represented, are cer- 
tainly noteworthy and may even prove epoch-making, altho it 
does not quite follow from the chemical fertilization of a sea- 
urchin’s egg that a human infant will ever be shaken out of a 
test-tube. The professor is a German, born in 1859 and educated 
at Berlin, Munich, and Strassburg universities. He came to this 
country in 1891, and, before accepting his present post, occupied 
chairs at Bryn Mawr and Chicago. 





Nutritive Value of Fruits.—Some recent investigations 
on this subject by M. Ballaud, a French authority, who reported 
his results recently to the Paris Academy of Sciences, are de- 
scribed. After telling the results of M. Ballaud’s analyses of 
different fruits and nuts, Za Nature thus states his conclusions : 


“With rare exceptions, M. Ballaud concludes, fruits have very 
slight nutritive value and can not be considered as foods at all. 
Their juices, which please us more or less by their odor, their 
flavor, or their acidity, play rather the part of condiments.”— 
Translation made for Tue Literary Dicgst. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


SOME genius has invented an electrical horse-whip, so constructed as to 
give a slight electric shock to theanimal. ‘The handle,” says Filectricity, 
‘*which is made of celluloid, contains a small induction-coil and battery, 
the circuit being closed by means of a push-button. The extremity of the 
whip consists of two small copper plates insulated from each other, each of 
which is provided with a tiny point. The plates are connected to the in- 
duction-coil by means of a couple of fine insulated wires.” 


“THE trouble with Marconi,”’ recently said Rear-Admiral Bradford, 
chief of the equipment bureau of the United States navy, as reported by 
The Marine Review, November 23, “is that he will not sell his instruments 


outright, but wants to dispose of them at a good stiff price and then in ad- 
cition wantsa heavy royalty of so much per annum. His figures are up in 
the thousands. . . . How valuable the system would be to the navy Iam 
not prepared to say, but Marconi asks too large a price at present for his 
instruments. It may be that later we can come tosome understanding and 
secure some‘of his machines.’”’ With regard to the United States army, a 
note in Scvence states that it is ‘not dependent on Marconi for instruments, 
having developed a system of its own, and the work will be pushed with 
vigor when Congress furnishes the necessary means.”’ 


A VERY practical idea of the difference between city and country air has 
been given in a recent paper contributed to The Transactions of the Brit- 
ish Institute of Preventive Medicine, as quoted in 7he Sanitarian. The 
author states that, “even in a suburb, the dust particles number some 
20,000 per cubic centimeter in the open air, and 44,000 in a quiet room ; while 
in the city the totals per cubic centimeter were 500,000 when taken from a 
roof, 300,000 in a court, and about 400,000 in a room ; in other words, the air 
of the square mile iS 900 per cent. thicker than in the suburbs, which is in 
accord with the general experience that fogs are both more dense and more 
frequent over the center than in the outskirts. But what is especially in- 
teresting in this remarkable paper is the statement that, tho dust is the 
great carrier of microorganisms, there is only one of these per 38,000,000 of 
dust atoms. This being so, it is calculated that a man could live in the me- 
tropolis for seventy years and absorb only some 25,000,000 of microbes into 
his system from the air, or about the same number as he drinks in half a 
pint of unboiled milk.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A CATHOLIC’S DEFENSE OF THE CON- 
FESSIONAL. 


O institution has aroused more deep-seated antagonism than 
the confessional or “sacrament of penance,” as practised 
in the Roman Catholic, Oriental, and Anglican churches. It is 
regarded by its opponents as an invasion of the individual con- 
science, a source of weakness to the will, a desecration of the pri- 
vacy of domestic life, and a-dangerous tool of priestcraft. But 
the Rev. R. F. Clarke, of the Society of Jesus, speaking from a 
long and intimate experience of the workings of the confessional, 
says that it is none of these. It has manifold advantages to the 
individual and to society, he says, and has its source in a funda- 
mental need. Writing in 7he North American Review (De- 
cember), he says: 


“The natural origin and fountain-head of confession is to be 
found in an instinct of human nature, which leads us to commu- 
nicate to others any strong emotion present to the soul, any pow- 
erful influence engendering in us joy or sorrow, hope or fear, 
self-approbation or self-reproach. If some counter motive render 
concealment necessary, the suppression will be painful to us, and 
will aggravate our suffering, where the influence present to the 
soul is one unfavorable to its happiness. Now, a sense of guilt 
is, of all emotions which affect the soul, the one which causes the 
most deeply-rooted misery, and is the most destructive of all 
true peace. Shame, self-reproach, fear, remorse, disgust at the 
thought of the past, and despondency at the prospect of the future, 
all combine to make life almost intolerable. The desire to exter- 
minate that which is the source of our mental suffering sometimes 
becomes irresistible. The story of Eugene Aram is an instance 
in point, as is that of the murderer who approached the cradle of 
his victim’s infant in order that he might whisper to a human ear 
the crime that he could no longer bearin silence. Probably most 
of my readers have, in the course of their lives, listened to the 
confidences of some friend or acquaintance who poured forth, in 
the gloaming or by the dull firelight, the honest and self-accusing 
story of his past misdeeds. Iam not concerned with the source 
of this curious instinct of self-revelation, but the fact of the relief 
that it affords to the heavily burdened soul is undeniable. It cer- 
tainly is much stronger among Christians than among those who 
belong to other religions; and the reason of this is that the sense 
of the evil of sin is far more keen in those who believe in the 
Incarnation and death of the Son of God. Almost every revival 
of religion, outside the Catholic Church, has been accompanied 
with some form or other of public or private confession. The 
early Wesleyans related in public their religious ‘experiences,’ 
and the leaders of the evangelical movement at the beginning of 
the present century received from their disciples a ‘manifestation 
of conscience’ that was little else than a confession of their sins. 
The rapid growth of the practise of confession among the Ritual- 
ists is not a mere imitation of Rome, but is the natural outcome 
of their religious earnestness and sincerity.” 


Aside from its purely religious significance, says Father Clarke, 
the confessional furnishes practical benefits of a high order in the 
counsel it provides to all who are in any intellectual or moral 
perplexity or distress : 


“In all such cases the confessional furnishes a counselor who 
is perfectly unprejudiced, whose one and only desire is to pro- 
mote the happiness and well-being of his penitent, who speaks 
with the authority belonging to his office, whose long experience 
gives weight to his words, and who, above all, knows the severe 
account that Almighty God will exact of him, and the awful re- 
sponsibility of the task entrusted to him. He knows that if he 
swerves one hair’s-breadth from the law of God in the advice 
given, out of any human respect, or desire to please, or any other 
inferior motive, he will be guilty of a great sin before God. 
What better means than this could possibly be devised for giving 
peace to troubled souls, or for settling doubts and difficulties that, 
to those who are entangled in them, often seem insoluble? I do 
not mean to say that the confessor is infallible, or may not judge 
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the case wrongly. But there is every possible chance that h's 
judgment will be the right one, and that he will be able to give 
such advice as may release the perplexed conscience from its dif 
ficulties and dangers. My own experience is that seldom have 
I encountered any problem as to future action, however appar- 
ently hopeless, which did not admit of a solution that was not 
only practically possible, but that could be carried out without 
any very serious difficulty by the person asking advice.” 


o 


THE PREMIER OF THE JEWISH WORLD. 


HE Hebrew no longer looks to the holy city of Zion—hal- 
lowed as that place still is to him—for authoritative 
utterances relating to his religion. It is the English Jew, long 
foremost not only in material prosperity but in culture and in- 


























DR. HERMANN ADLER. 


tellectual energy, who may be said to hold the first place in the 
Jewish race at present. That at least is the opinion of Mr. Bayard 
C. Dixon, of London, who writes in 7he Christian Herald (No- 
vember 13) as follows: 


“So it has come to pass that the real leader of the race, the ec- 
clesiastical head and representative of Judaism, so far as such an 
office can be said to exist, is the chief rabbi of the United Hebrew 
Congregations of the British empire. No.other man among the 
Jewish people has a following so large, so wealthy, so influential 
as he, and the fact is now recognized not only in England and 
America, but in Germany, Russia, and Oriental lands. He pos- 
sesses no authority over his race, but everywhere the holder of 
that office is held in reverence. 

“The present incumbent of that high office, Dr. Hermann 
Adler, like his father and predecessor, Dr. Nathan Marcus Adler, 
is aman eminently fitted by his profound learning and brilliant 
talents to exercise leadershipin the Jewish world. He is not only 
of the priestly tribe, but is the present head of a family of rabbis, 
famous through many generations for erudition and piety. The 
early origin of the family dates from Frankfort, in Germany, 
where tradition credits the Adlers with descent from the famous 
Rabbi Simeon, who early in the eleventh century compiled the 
Yalkut, the great treasury of Midrashic literature. Dr. Her- 
mann Adler was born in Hanover, May 29, 1839, whence, in hs 
sixth year, he emigrated with his father to London. He received 
his early education under Dr. Kalisch, the 1<:owned Liblical 
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scholar, by whom he was prepared to enter the University of 
London. His career at this institution was exceptionally bril- 
liant.. . . . For the purpose of studying the Talmud he entered 
the University at Prague, where he studied under the famous 
Rabbi Rapoport and other well-known rabbis, who, when they 
conferred on him his rabbinical diploma, congratulated them- 
selves on having ordained one of the most promising Hebrew 
students of modern times. In 1862 he entered the University of 
Leipsic, where he obtained his degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Returning to England, in 1864, he was appointed minister of the 
Bayswater Synagog, London, and held that post for twenty-seven 
years. His sermons constituted the principal features of the Sab- 
bath services there, and attracted many persons outside the com- 
munity of the Jewish faith.” 


In 1879 Dr. Adler was appointed coadjutor to his father with 
the title of delegate chief rabbi, and upon his father’s death in 
1890 he was elected to fill the vacant place. From the high posi- 
tion which he holds, as well as from his native force of character, 
he is a weighty factor in most social, industrial, charitable, and 
educational movements of the day in England. 





A QUAKER’S DEFENSE OF THE HIGHER 
CRITICISM. 


N English member of the Society of Friends, Mr. John Wil- 
liam Graham, of Manchester, sees nothing to fear in the 
religious outlook from the critical and theological readjustments 
brought about by the teachings of physical science and of Biblical 
study in this generation. “Science,” he says, “can no more do 
without a creative mind than her sister Faith can. She can not 
even begin without Him whom her sister holds by the hand and 
perceives without being told that He is there.” Religion owes 
not a little, he thinks, to the deeper and wider conceptions of the 
universe which science has broughtus. Hesays (in 7he Friends’ 
Intelligencer, November 4) : 


“We may believe that science has richly paid us back, in a 
larger thought of the spirit behind creation, what she owed us by 
taking away creation stories in Genesis. There was a time, in- 
deed, when it seemed as tho materialism was going to be the 
creed of science; that was in the sixties and seventies; it wasa 
hasty forecast; but even the great men of that time, such as 
Huxley and Herbert Spencer, speak of the need of ascribing all 
to a spiritual power behind phenomena. Your materialist of to- 
day is not the man of science, but the 6/asé devotee of pleasure, 
the narrow type of man keen only on business; or the hopeless 
dullard who can not taste beyond his mouth.” 


So also with the work of historical and literary scholars upon 
the Bible: the destructive has made way for the constructive 
stage : 


“It is not too much to say that modern critics have saved the 
Bible; saved it from becoming an honored classic to be talked 
about rather than read, and restored it to our intelligent compre- 
hension. The Bible is now more read than ever it was, and that 
is something. 

“Over the book a change has come comparable to the process 
of restoration of an ancient ecclesiastical edifice, covered formerly 
with a uniform coat of speckless and infallible whitewash, thick- 
ened and renewed by the devotion of generations, but totally ob- 
scuring the construction of the building and its features of real 
architectural interest, and hindering our comprehension of its 
past vicissitudes and of the thoughts of its builders. The earliest 
effect of a process of restoration is defacement, destruction, and 
plentiful dust. We can not just then worship in the church at all. 
But that epoch is now over, the dust has cleared from our eyes, 
the defacement is so complete that it no longer defaces, and the 
destruction is found to be only of later accretion. The building, 
with all its rugged edges, its patched-up gaps, and its evident 
repairs, is before us now, composed of many styles of architec- 
ture, with the enemy’s cannon balls still sticking here and there 
in its masonry, and with the gargoyles, past spirits of terror, 
gaping from its spouts. Its often pathetic humanness opens the 
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treasures of our sympathy, and its lavish magnificence evokes 
our admiration. Knowledge of the Bible as it really is has be- 
come part of the durable stock of mankind. It will never be re- 
versed or forgotten. The clergy know it, and their flocks soon 
will. George Fox and Robert Barclay would have rejoiced in it 
all, and except some rather modern whitewash of our own 
Friends have nothing to modify or remove. The claim for the 
mechanical infallibility of the Scriptures rests on less than any 
other great intellectual position known to me. It rests indeed on 
nothing but the ill-informed dicta of the bishops of the early cen- 
turies, and from those bishops Friends are in revolt on every kind 
of question. 

“The Bible is inspired literature, and those who fear its com- 
parison with other literature can hardly be those who appreciate 
most highly its unique value. As the sole record of the life of 
our Lord, if for no other reason, it can never be to us as other 
books are. 

“To the faith in immortality modern investigation has added 
an important contribution, in the work of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research, whose five and twenty volumes of Proceedings and 
Journal constitute a body of organized knowledge not yet gener- 
ally appreciated, but not wisely ignored. To my own mind the 
modern, first-hand, sober, tested evidence there accumulated tes- 
tifies to the reality of immortality and of spiritual communication 
in various forms. 

“Thus, to the great centers of religion, God, the Bible, and 
immortality, the modern spirit has brought strength, stability, 
and renewal.” 





“THE DISAPPOINTMENT OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST.” 


N argument for church unity of unusual quality and compre- 
hensiveness comes from the Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey, 
rector of a Protestant Episcopal church in Rochester, N. Y., who 
has been identified with a somewhat advanced school of Anglo- 
Catholicism. Following the same lines as those laid down in an 
article quoted in these columns from 7he Outlook (see Tur Lir- 
ERARY DiGeEst, June 17), he holds that the coming century will 
witness a great unification of Christendom, but that it will not be 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical in its basis. Christ’s prayer was for 
unity of all His followers, says Dr. Crapsey (in an address before 
the Canadian Society of Christian Unity at Toronto), and “the 
disappointment of our Lord Jesus Christ because His great prayer 
has not been answered, His own chosen people are not one,” may 
well make us pause and think. Dr. Crapsey’s opinion of the pres- 
ent religious condition of the world is quite different from that of 
Count Tolstoy. The world is, in a certain true sense, Christian, 
he thinks: “The great fact of present history is the domination 
of Christendom over the rest of the world.” “It is not the wor/d 
over which our Lord is at the present moment grieving—with the 
world at large He hasevery reason to be satisfied ; it is the Church 
which has disappointed Him.” ‘The Church is no longer a cen- 
ter of unity to the world because it has no unity in itself.” “To- 
day the Christian religion seems to be the one disintegrating force 
in the world.” 7he Evangelist (Presb., November 23) thus 
comments on Dr. Crapsey’s address : 


“These somewhat unexpected propositions are supported by a 
rather striking historic argument, in the course of which Mr. 
Crapsey shows that the disunion of Christendom is the outgrowth 
of two erroneous assumptions: that the Church’s unity centers in 
her own official organization, an error shared alike by papal, 
Episcopal, and Presbyterian churches, and that the unity of the 
Church centers in herown formal doctrine. The twotheories are 
themselves harmonious and both have worked together to disin- 
tegrate the Church and to disappoint the Lord. The second prin- 
ciple has, however, been far more disintegrating in its tendency 
than the first. 

“The historic argument is briefly this. In the first four Chris- 
tian centuries the Church was really one; Christian unity was a 
fact because the main purpose of the Church was a moral purpose 
—to discipline life, to make men pure and just and kind. In this 
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she succeeced marvelously; the moral renovation of society dur- 
ing these centuries is something beyond all else that the history 
of civilization has to show. But since that time ‘the main pur- 
pose of the Church has been to discipline intellect,’ and here 
began the disintegrating process; the unity of the Church was 
one. 

: “It would be too long to follow Mr. Crapsey through his study 
of the progress of the attempt to discipline the human intellect 
through the ever more and more precise formulation of doctrine, 
and of the revolt of the intellect against this discipline. That re- 
volt has been successful since the Renaissance in the realm of art 
and letters, and since the dawn of science, a period in the realm 
of physical fact. Therestill remains that realm of thought which 
has to do with man’s relation to God and to the world to come, 
and here the official organization of the Church, whatever its form 
or name, is still dominant, and here, therefore, the revolt is still 
active. ‘Two consequences follow. A certain number of men 
question, and the official organization condones [condemns ?] them 
and casts them out; the vast unthinking mass do not question, 
and to them the statements are as dead letters, they are received 
but they are not assimilated.’ Up to this time the reply of the 
Church to this revolt has been a new attempt to control the intel- 
lect, by a more elaborate and accurate definition of the articles of 
faith.” 


The Evangelist remarks that this thought has much sugges- 
tiveness for Presbyterians, whose General Assembly has twice 
within a few years restated and more closely defined the doctrines 
of Presbyterianism, yet “its tendency was just so far divisive as 
its statements were more precise or more sweeping than the creed 
it professed to interpret.” The Evangelist continues: 


“But tho there is no hope of centering the Church in her own 
intellectual statements, there is still a hope of the unity of the 
Church in a love of truth and in a realization of God. ‘Already 
there is a great unity in which all Christians are one. It isa 
union in God.’ To this unity two elements must cooperate: 
‘absolute intellectual freedom within the Church’ and ‘the resto- 
ration of the Church’s moral discipline as the only true basis of 
her spiritual life.’ 

“ How this moral discipline is to be exercised Mr. Crapsey does 
not say, but he would doubtless refer us to the example of the 
early Church for his reply. It was the flashing of moral light 
into the human soul that drove out moral darkness, and with this 
went the stern refusal to fellowship with those who were not in 
fellowship with Christ in pure and honest and upright living. 

“It would be difficult to imagine what Christendom would be 
like if a great zeal for morality of life should suddenly displace 
the present zeal for conformity to doctrinal standards; whereof 
no man should be called to suffer for his opinions, but every man 
should be held to strict account for his conduct; if the right to 
investigate, to ascertain and correctly estimate ‘the entire con- 
tent of Christian tradition, both oral and written,’ should be rec- 
ognized, but no man of dubious morals or of questionable integ- 
rity should be reckoned a brother. Society would be as much 
transformed as it was in the early centuries when the Christian 
religion wrought so marvelous a change.” 


These views of Dr. Crapsey meet with warm approval from 
The Outlook (December 2). It says: 


“Equally true, but still more remarkable, is Mr. Crapsey’s 
declaration that ‘the great need of the Church is not an Apostolic 
succession, but a succession of Apostles,’ and his insistence on 
‘the pastoral rather than the priestly conception of the ministry.’ 
The only true basis of the Church’s spiritual life he holds to be in 
her moral discipline, from which she turned in the fourth century 
to the discipline of intellect. That pristine zeal for moral purity 
must now be restored; only so will unity be restored. As for 
Christian doctrine, Dr. Crapsey demands its restatement, so as 
to accord both with the facts of the universe and with the primal 
instincts of the heart for justice, mercy, and truth. The entire 
content of Christian tradition must be subjected to the trained 
intelligence, and there must be absolute intellectual freedom 
within the Church. ‘These views, not unfamiliar to the readers 
of The Outlook, it rejoices to welcome from one who presents 
them so forcibly and whose presentation of them is so full of sig- 
nificance.” 
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BUDDHIST MISSIONARIES IN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO. 


HE Shin-shu, or “Sect of Truth,” the most influential of the 

Japanese Buddhists, has decided to extend its missionary 

work to the United States. Already it has missionaries in China, 

Korea, the Malay peninsula, Hawaii, and other countries, and 

its adherents are everywhere distinguished by great zeal. Now 

it has decided to “turn to the Gentiles” of the West. Says Dr. 
Paul Carus (in The Open Court December) : 





“Dr. S. Sonoda and the Rev. K. Nishijima, educated at the 
Buddhist University of Kyoto, called ‘Hongwanji Daigakurin,’ 
have arrived in San Francisco and as a first step in their work 
propose to gather round them their coreligionists in the Japanese 
community of that city. They have taken their headquarters at 
No. 807 Polk Street, and were well received by their countrymen. 

“We have repeatedly expressed ur strong adhesion to the 
principle of missionarizing. We are glad to see Christians send 
out Christian missionaries, and we believe that a religion without 
missions is dead. But we think that at the same time Christian- 
ity would be greatly benefited if missions from other religions 
were sent to Christian countries; for an exchange of thought on 
the most important subject of life can only be salutary. A com- 
petition between the different religions spurs their adherents on 
to develop the best qualities and to be watchful in their own con- 
duct. A religion which enjoys a monopoly in a country is apt 
to fall into decay. 

“Missionaries are religious ambassadors. Their duty consists 
not only in the propagation of their own religion, but also in the 
acquisition of a perfect comprehension of the religion of the peo- 
ple to whom they are sent, and Christians can justly pride them- 
selves on the fact that all their great missionaries, such men as 
Duff, Judson, Hardy, Beal, Legge, and others, every one in his 
field, did an enormous amount of work which served to widen 
our own knowledge of the religious views that prevail in India, 
Ceylon, Burma, and China. Indeed, had it not been for their 
labors, comparative religion would have made little advance. 
And I should not hesitate to say that the most successful part of 
their work consisted, not in making a few converts abroad, but 
in widening the horizon of the people who had sent them. Such 
is the advantage of an exchange of thought on the most impor- 
tant questions of life, that it would be a blessing all around if the 
non-Christian religions also decided to send missionaries on a 
larger scale to Europe and America in order to have their faith 
worthily represented among Christians, to facilitate comparison 
and invite investigation. It is pleasant to notice that the Bud- 
dhists of the Shin-shu sect have taken up again the plan of mis- 
sionarizing, and we heartily welcome the two Buddhist mission- 
aries who have recently arrived in San Francisco.” 


The spirit in which these ambassadors of the Lord Buddha 
come may be noted in the following letter received by Dr. Carus 
from Mr. Nishijima: 


“Our intention is to spread the gospel of Buddha among the 
Americans who are sincere and earnest in their desire to pursue 
the truth, the highest truth, revealed first by the enlightened Lord 
Buddha Sakyamuni some two thousand five hundred years ago, 
in India. We are not one-sided, however; we know that there 
are many strong and some weak points on each side of Buddhism 
and Christianity. We believe that we Buddhists must learn 
from Christians, while, on the other hand, Christians can likewise 
learn from Buddhists. 

“TI am now very much pleased to see that our Hongwanji au- 
thorities are positively tending to the thought of spreading its 
religion, the true gospel of Buddha, widely abroad, by sending 
out not only emissaries, but also some active and able mission- 
aries, to ali important parts of the world. I have a very strong 
conviction that Buddhism is naturally destined to become the 
universal religion in the future, for the reason that there is per- 
haps no other religion equal to Buddhism that would satisfy the 
refined minds of highly educated people of the twentieth century. 
And, at the same time, I cherish also another conviction not less 
strong than the. above, that Buddhism, tho supreme and grand 
and most beautiful in its doctrines as it is, may never be taken 
widely among mankind as their established faith as long as its 
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followers themselves remain incompetent to prove its goodness 
before the public. 

“I am now very fortunately called to the position in which I 
should like to devote myself to realize these two convictions. I 
feel very happy to become a martyr for the sake of mankind, but 
I find myself so poorly armed and so lamentably hindered by an 
imperfect knowledge of English that I should be overcome, no 
doubt, by bitter disappointments, if I had not an indestructible 
faith inmy heart. I am most happy to say, however, that I havea 
very pious belief in the boundless mercy of the Amitabhu Buddha, 
who will assuredly support and protect me when I walk through 
the good and righteous path ordained byhim. I came to America 
with such a belief, notwithstanding my apparent deficiency in all 
attainments required. My only goal is to attain myself, and 
help others to attain, the Maha-Nirvana, where the highest free- 
dom and true happiness may be enjoyed, which our Lord Buddha 
has revealed for the first time to mankind, suffering constantly 
from their own passions and ignorance, inherited from previous 
existences.” 





RELIGION AND EDUCATION IN THE TRANS- 
VAAL. 


N studying the character of the Boers, more than usual im- 

portance must be attached to the religious elements of their 

life. In the reliable Lutherische Kirchenzeitung (Leipsic, No. 

45), we find a clear account of these and of their educational 

ideas, an account which is all the more valuable because it comes 

from a German and friendly source. We reproduce the leading 
particulars of this account : 


In matters of education the Boers have not been as progressive 
as they could have been, nor are their ideas in this respect up to 
the standards of the times. A common education among them 
consists in learning to read, to write, and to sing the church 
hymns. In general, they meet educated people with mistrust. 
According to the law of 1892, it is made the duty of parents to 
provide for the education of their children. The state confines 
itself to aiding the schools established by private enterprise, and 
in general sees to it that the young people receive a Protestant 
training. In the middle schools, such additional subjects are 
taught as history, geography, geometry, and natural science, and 
by special request of parents one of the living foreign tongues. 
In 1895 there were 55 public schools in the cities and 367 in the 
villages, with an average attendance of 7,217 pupils, toward the 
education of which the state contributed about $18,000. In the 
gold-fields, however, the state has undertaken to establish its 
own schools, and spends about $125,000 per annum for this pur- 
pose. In Pretoria, a classical college and mining and agricul- 
tural schools have been maintained for a number of years, and in 
1893 a higher school for girls was founded. The public library 
has about 10,000 volumes, and a museum has been maintained 
since 1894. 

The state Church of the Transvaal is the Dutch Reformed, and 
to it belong the greater portion of the population, fully 50,000. 
The latest statistics accessible give 18,100 adherents to other 
branches of the Dutch Church, 6,581 to the Episcopal (the figure 
is now considerably higher), 3,866 to the Wesleyan Methodists, 
3,000 to the Catholics, and 1,500 to other Christian denomina- 
tions. These statistics are of the white population only. 

Not only the President, but also the members of both legisla- 
tive branches must belong to the Protestant Church. The meet- 
ings of the Volksraad, or Parliament, must, according to law, be 
opened and closed with prayer. With the exception of a few 
special kinds of labor, it is strictly forbidden to do any work on 
Sunday. In general, the Boers are characterized by a pronounced 
traditional piety of the Reformed type. It is chiefly nourished by 
the study of the Old Testament, especially of the historical books, 
and loves to employ and imitate Old-Testament examples and 
pictures. In agenuine Boer family the Bible lies upon the center- 
table, and every day is opened and closed with family prayer. A 
collection of sermons is taken along when on a journey, and pub- 
lic services are attended regularly even if at great sacrifice and 
trouble. As the farms are large and the people widely scattered, 
public services can often be held at irregular intervals only, as 
one pastor often has charge of hundreds of square miles of terri- 
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tory. Great interest is accordingly attached to the regular quar- 
terly meetings, when not a member of the family except the sick 
fails to appear. On such occasions a vast multitude of wagons 
surround the church, and the celebration of the Lord’s Supper is 
frequently followed by services that last for several days. At the 
same time, such meetings of the whole neighborhood are utilized 
for buying and selling, for the consummation of marriage en- 
gagements and weddings, and dancing and other amusements are 
not lacking. The Boer regards himself as specially honored if 
the dominie, for whom he has great respect, visits his house. 
Then the neighbors are called in, and public services are held. 
The orthodox Boers are divided into two communions, the Afge- 
schedene or Doppers, who in their services make use of no hymns 
but the Psalms, and who in general are of a stricter deportment 
than the second sect, who make use of other hymns. President 
Kruger belongs to the Doppers, and there can be no doubt of his 
earnest Christian convictions. He is profoundly convinced of the 
fact that the people of God in the Old Testament have found their 
modern successors in his own people, and he speaks to his nation 
as would an Old-Testament prophet. 

In general, the Boer shows little real religious depth ; his relig- 
ion is more of external traditional observance, strongly controlled 
by legalistic features. Especially to be regretted is this super- 
ficial religiousness when seen in the treatment which the Boer ac- 
cords the native blacks. This is no doubt the darkest blot on the 
history of these people, and explains their lack of sympathy and 
cooperation in the mission work carried on by other branches of 
the Christians throughout Southern Africa. In earlier years, 
their maltreatment of the natives was worse than it is now, and 
was characterized bya deep cruelty. Their prejudice against the 
blacks is all-powerful. They call them all “ Kafirs,” and bunch 
them all together as the race of Ham, whose divinely appointed 
destiny it is to serve and todie. In support of their position, 
they appeal to the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. Many 
of them have maintained, and still maintain, that it is contrary to 
the decrees of God’s election to bring to these non-elect natives 
the word of salvation. Others look on the blacks more from an 
anthropological point of view as a medium between a human being 
and an ape. Mission efforts have been frowned upon, and the 
very fact that a missionary interested himself in the “goods” 
(for by this term—Schepsel—the blacks are commonly called 
among them), is in itself acrime among the Boers. Under stress 
of outward circumstances, matters have improved somewhat in 
this respect in recent years. In the constitution of the Republic 
it is expressly stated that all outsiders who will obey the laws will 
be welcomed, and that nothing will be done to prevent the spread 
of the Gospel. One article (the ninth) refuses to recognize the 
equality of the whites and the blacks, but the next article pro- 
hibits slavery.— 7vanslation made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





‘‘AN UNDISCRIMINATING ATTACK UPON 
REVIVALS.” 


HE methods of stimulating religious excitement lately made 
use of by a number of religious*teachers, principally in 
connection with the raising of large funds of money, have called 
forth considerable adverse criticism. Particularly prominent 
among these successful revivalists have been Mr. Sanford, the 
founder of the “ Holy Ghost and Us Society” in Maine, who has 
raised great sums and erected extensive buildings for his religious 
purposes in an incredibly short time, and the Rev. A. B. Simp- 
son, of the Christian and Missionary Alliance at Nyack, N. Y. 
At a recent meeting in Carnegie Music Hall, New York, Dr. Simp- 
son, in the course of a few hours of unusual religious excitement, 
singing, and exhorting, during which baskets overflowing with 
banknotes, watches, jewelry, and pledges were passed around, 
raised a sum of money said to be in excess of $150,000. 
The New York 7zmes says in reference to the somewhat simi- 
lar scenes enacted in Maine last summer: 


“Perhaps Maine, with its few large cities and the remoteness 
of many of its villages from centers of civilization, is more liable 
to outbreaks of this kind than many of the other older States, but 
it is scarcely worth while to consider that point, for the religious 
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mania produced by the method of psychological suggestion by 
Sanford differs in degree rather than in kind from the emotional 
excitement caused in religious ‘revivals ’ conducted under auspices 
less dubiously religious and affecting people of greater intelli- 
gence. We have often frankly expressed the opinion that the 
ordinary ‘revival’ meeting, with its destructive effect on modesty 
and decent reticence, and the nervous and emotional strain it 
produces upon people who fall under its influence, does more 
harm than good; and even if that objection did not hold against 
the ‘revival’ in its purest form, conducted by persons whose sin- 
cerity is beyond question, the fact that it serves always asa prec- 
edent and as some sort of an excuse for proceedings such as these 
at Shiloh ought to deprive it of the support of all thinking Chris- 
tians.” 


The Christian Advocate (Meth., New York), while agreeing 
with the New York 7Z7mes in its opinion of the Maine evangelist, 
says that the revival meeting as conducted by Baptists, Presby- 
terians, and Methodists does not have the undesirable effects 
which that paper claims. Says the writer: 


“That some revivals managed by indiscreet persons have done 
these things, that peripatetic evangelists of the lower grade gen- 
erally endeavor to promote objectionable excesses, is true; but a 
wide observation enables us to testify that the great bulk of the 
denominations mentioned above, their ministers and laity who 
believe in and promote revivals, are opposed to such excesses, 
and that the effects in the direction indicated by 7ze Times do 
not follow them to any extent. Those denominations, notably 
the Baptists, the Methodists, and in many sections the Presby- 
terians, have been built up by the results of revivals. If these 
bodies as a whole do more good than harm, the ordinary revival 
meeting has done more good than harm. In the opinion of all 
denominations not confined to liturgical forms, the meetings of 
Moody and Sankey in England, Scotland, and Ireland accom- 
plished work of immense importance for Christianity and general 
morality. Even the Church of England countenances the estab- 
lishment of missioners, pursuing in substance the same methods, 
and often creating a widespread religious excitement. The au- 
thorities of the diocese of New York have not hesitated to avail 
themselves of some of these English missioners, and the late 
Bishop Phillips Brooks publicly declared that everything that 
justifies the efforts of statesmen and representatives of the great 
political parties to concentrate public attention upon the great 
principles of their respective parties, and keep it fixed thereon 
for months before election, justifies the church of Jesus Christ in 
endeavoring, by similar methods—modified by the need of rever- 
ence—to produce intense religious fervor, and to maintain it until 
the people are willing to take the decisive steps which will iden- 
tify them with the Christian profession and life. 





*Christ’s Law of Unity.”—An earnest but little known 
body of Christian believers, living chiefly in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and in Nova Scotia, have for many years taken a stand 
similar in some respects:to the non-denominational teachings of 
the Christian or “Campbellite” church. They call themselves 
merely members of the church or assembly of God’s people, and 
teach that the only bond of ecclesiastical union should be the love 
which prevails among Christ’s followers. The doctrine was first 
preached by the missionary elders Zollinger, Fauber, and others, 
and early attracted the attention of the Rev. Lyman H. Johnson, 
a Presbyterian minister and graduate of the Union Theological 
Seminary, who became an adherent of this faith, and for a num- 
ber of years has advocated it in The Stumdling-Stone, Toledo. 
From a paragraph written by him entitled ‘“Christ’s Law of 
Unity,” we quote the following passage on “The Nature of the 
Church” in illustration of his views: 

“There is no statement nor intimation in the New Testament 
that Peter or Paul or any other men ever madeachurch. And 
without such statement no one has a right to say that the church 
of Bible times was a society organized by men. ‘To suppose such 
a thing without Bible authority is to add to God's word, is to 
usurp God’s place, and teach for doctrine the commandments of 
. . Organizations are necessary for the world to secure 


men. . 
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temporal interests. And when Christians have lost faith in God, 
then carnal organizations are necessary to secure preachers’ sal. 
aries and sectarian houses. A carnal religion trusts the sword, 
money, learning, and all carnal securities. But Christ’s church 
is wholly spiritual. Asa church it owns no property. It stands 
by faith, kept by the power of God, controlled only by holy love. 
The house Christians meet in should be controlled by the con 

gregation worshiping in it according to deeds which secure the 
perfect liberty of all worshipers to obey God. And the only dan- 
ger is that those who hold the house cut off the liberty of God's 
word and His true worship.” 





**Roman Catholic” or “Catholic” ?—The question 
as to what is the proper designation of the great body of Chris- 
tians who are in communion with the Roman See is one that it is 
difficult to answer in a way satisfactory both to those who recog- 
nize and those who do not recognize the spiritual authority of the 
Roman pontiff. Several hundreds of millions of Christians who 
are members of the Russian, Greek, Armenian, and other Orien- 
tal churches, most Anglicans and not a few Protestants claim a 
right tothe title Catholic; and the churches of the Orient, at least, 
have borne it ever since history has kept any record. Since they 
object to the exclusive use of the word bya single religious body, 
it is hardly practicable even for impartial onlookers to avoid the 
use of the term “ Roman Catholic” to designate the Latin church. 
It appears, however, according to 7he Casket (Rom. Cath.) that 
“the proper name and title is ‘the Catholic Church.’” It says: 

“The church herself officially recognizes no other title. In the 
congress of the powers of Europe at Vienna, 1815, Cardinal Gon- 
salvi objected to the joint use of the terms Roman Catholic, ‘but 
was willing that they should be separately applied to the church, 
which is Roman by reason of its necessary dependence on the 
See of Rome and Catholic on account of its univeral diffusion.’ 
Of the many qualifying words which denote essential properties 
of the church, one had to be chosen to serve as her proper name. 
The one so chosen is the word Catholic, and when we speak of 
Catholics, or Protestants, there can be no misunderstanding as 
to who are indicated. The words Roman and Catholic therefore 
agree in this, that they both express essential qualities of the 
church; and they differ in this, that Catholic has been officially 
adopted by the church to be her proper name or title, while 
Roman has never been so adopted.” 


Rather curiously, in the paper (Rom. Cath.) which reprints this 
article with apparent approval, we find the term “ Roman Catho- 


lic” used over twenty times as a designation of the church to 
which it gives allegiance. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE International Congress of Orientalists at Rome lately passed a reso- 
lution in favor of a new translation of the Sikl Bible, which represents the 
religious writings of the only militant section of the Hindu race. The book 
is of high interest to scholars both of literature and religion 


AT the convention of Freethinkers held in Boston in November, most of 
the sessions were devoted to appreciations and eulogies of the late Robert 
G. Ingersoll. One of the speakers, Mr. W. A. Croffut, in an address entitled 
“Ingersoll the Destroyer and Builder,’’ denied that the great agnostic was 
a mere iconoclast. In return for destruction of belief in religious fables 
and in an endless hell of torment, said the speaker, ‘‘Colonel Ingersoll of- 
fered the proposition that the universe was governed by an order whose 
sequences had never been broken and that all life was part of a well-regu- 
lated system. He gave us self-reliance, knowledge, science, dignity, instead 
of groveling servility.” 


DR. JOHN WATSON (“Ian Maclaren”) is not in favor of making mar- 
riage the subject of foolish jesting and annoying pleasantries. Ata recent 
marriage servicein England he reminded the company of the solemnity of 
the occasion, and added: ‘If any person could speak lightly of marriage 
he was cursed with an impure frivolity and was a profane person. No one 
ought to be able to think of marriage without a just and tenderawe. It is 
more than a social partnership; it is the union of two souls, a union so in- 
tertwined, so spiritual, so irrevocable that it is the very sign and picture of 
the heavenly Bridegroom and the bride for whom He died.’’ Commenting 
on this 7he Congregationalist says: ‘““These are strong words, but surely 
they are also just. They carry a rebuke not only for those who marry 
thoughtlessly or from unworthy motives, but also for those responsible for 
the impertinent comments and the teasing and chaffing to which betrothed 
lovers are subjected, as well as for the embarrassing practical jokes which 
are not an uncommon feature of wedding festivities.”’ 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 





COMMENT ON OPERATIONS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


HE Boers are no longer underrated 'by the best English 
papers. The Spectator’s utmost hope is that the Boers 
will collapse suddenly, as did our Southern Confederacy, and it 
quotes Grant’s saying—that the South resembled an empty egg- 
shell—as applying tothe presentcase. The Morning Post hopes 
that the Boers have undertaken too much in “corralling” so many 
British forces, which number something like 17,000 and which 
ought to break their trammels. Zhe Saturday Review bases its 
hopes entirely upon the theory that the Boers must get short of 
ammunition and food, and be forced to give up the struggle on 
that account. Zhe St. J/ames’s Gazette, as do many others, hopes 
little from the hastily organized column under the command 
of Lord Methuen; but turns its attention chiefly to Ladysmith. 
It says: 

“As Mr. J. B. Robinson points out this morning in 7he Dazly 
News, the only thing Sir George’ White has to do, in order to 
have every reasonable chance of holding out until Sir Redvers 
Buller is able to complete his arrangements, is to sit tight and act 
on the defensive. The British forces are not likely again to be 
caught by a maneuver which Mr. Robinson says is a very favorite 
practise of their opponents, for nothing delights a Boer more than 
to induce his enemy to make a strong attack on nothing while the 
main body of the burghers is engaged in rapidly surrounding 
both his flanks. We have learnt, too, that a Boer may retire, but 
that it by no means follows that he is beaten, whether it happens 
to be artillery, for the moment, or cavalry which is attacking 
him. But he has no bayonet, and he hates to storm a town, so 


Ladysmith—it may be repeated—has every chance of holding 
out.” 


On the Continent, the alleged absence of knowledge and ability 
on the part of the British strategists calls forth expressions of sur- 
prise. Prussian and Dutch officers know the ground to some ex- 
tent, and they wonder how Methuen thinks he will manage his 
march from Kimberley to Bloemfontein, the occupation of Bloem- 
fontein being the minimum of advantage he ought to attain. It 
is well known that the Free-Staters at first thought it would be 
impossible to prevent the English from occupying their capital, 
and all stores have long since been removed. But if Methuen at- 
tempts to reach Bloemfontein from Kimberley, he will be without 
the necessary railroad to furnish supplies, and, according to his 
own accounts, English troops do not like to fight without their 
dinner. The Paris Matzn, sifting all this, finds, on the authority 
of its London correspondent, that a good many English begin to 
doubt their ability to win, especially as the Boers care nothing 
for the British navy. 

The Boer losses seem to be comparatively slight—not as heavy, 
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even, as they appear to be in the Boer telegrams, which also, it 
is alleged, are edited by the British censor. We have in our 
possession complete lists of the Boer losses in the engagements of 
Glencoe, Ladysmith, and Mafeking, giving the name and home 
address of every one wounded or killed. These lists are quoted 
from the Pretoria Staats Courant by such papers as the Rot- 
terdam Courant, Amsterdam Nieuws van den Dag and Han- 
delsblad, and the Utrecht Courant. According to these lists the 
Boers lost 28 killed, 80 wounded at Glencoe, 1 wounded at Dann- 
hauser’s (where the British cavalry surrendered), over 600 in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners at Elandslaagte. The Pretoria 
Staats Courant regrets that, owing to the deplorable reverse en- 
countered, it is unable to inform the families of the missing men 
whether they are killed, wounded, or prisoners. Colonel Schiel is 
reported to have been killed in the beginning of the fight, Com- 
mandant Kock killed before the British took the position. 
Among the Continental criticisms of the British army’s work 
thus far, one of the most charitable is by a Prussian officer, the 
London correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung, whose 
professional remarks are occasionally quoted by the English 
papers. We condense an article which has been ignored by the 
British press, but which has circulated widely in continental 


countries : 


The signs that something is wrong with the British army are 
getting too numerous to be overlooked, especially as they explain 
much that has already happened and may help us to understand 
future events. It will be remembered that two British battalions 
were taken prisoners at Nicholson’s Neck, altho their insignificant 
losses—25 killed and 80 wounded—hardly warranted their sur- 
render. No one expects troops to rely upon the bayonet in these 
days, but later evidence shows that these battalions were not as 
yet without ammunition. Unless the authorities prefer to hush 
up the matter, the fact remains to be explained that two bat- 
talions surrendered against the will of their commander. What 
a contrast to the much less numerous Boer militia in the fight at 
Elandslaagte ! 

I have watched the British maneuvers, and they convinced me 
that the only British troops which possess a thorough military 
spirit are the Scots. The detachment at Nicholson’s Neck would 
not have surrendered had they been Scotch. It will be remem- 
bered that two English battalions failed to do their duty at the 
heights of Dargai. A Scottish battalion stormed the position 
with losses hardy worth mentioning. Again, Colonel Schiel 
mentions the Scots with respect in his description of the Elands- 
laagte affair, while he hardly disguises his contempt for the Eng- 
lish Lancers. 

Now, I do not like to blame the English officers, and would not 
like to think that they failed to show courage. Even if they did, 
it would be well for us to remember that officers of the Prussian 
army, after the battle of Jena, exhibited a cowardice which we 
would hardly like to call Prussian. It must be the fault of the 
men. We hear, for instance, that a company and a half of 


“ 


mounted infantry, sent to attack the enemy at Kimberley, “re- 
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tired” because they suddenly received the fire of the enemy. 
They lost their commander and one other officer killed, two offi- 
cers and two men wounded. Four officers and twomen! What 
were the men doing all this while? From Mafeking comes the 
report that an attack of the Boers cost the garrison two officers, 
two non-commissioned, and one private killed, three non-coms. 
and two privates wounded. One can hardly escape the impres- 
sion that only officers and non-coms. in the British army possess 
the necessary courage to meet the enemy’s fire. In that case we 
may expect some strange news, unless the troops arriving later 
possess more spirit. 

The London Standard asks whether the British officers have 
forgotten the lessons learned on the maneuver field. I beg to 
point out that the English maneuvers teach nothing. They are 
conducted as if every opposing force were composed of savages, 
who know nothing of tactics and can not shoot. Hence the ex- 
hibition of bravery on the part of the officers, and their want of 
ability. 


Father Matthew's latest version is that the two battalions to 
whom he was attached surrendered “because the Boers prepared 


to attack them with artillery.” General Joubert’s report on this 
runs as follows. 


“About two hundred English were seen to approach from 
Dundee the morning after the engagement. We expected some 
of Lucas Meyer’s men from that direction, and went to meet 
them. We soon discovered our mistake. They took up a posi- 
tion near a house. A field-piece which our men had near them 
began to fire upon them, and at the third shot they surrendered. 
On our side only one man was hurt, Fanie [Stephen] Minnor.” 


Thorough examinations to get at the actual facts hidden in the 
multitude of published reports are made by most of the leading 
continental papers. There is much facetious comment upon 
those English newspapers which ask the world to admit the su- 
jeriority of the British army, and which compare the engage- 
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‘““TO THOSE IT MAY CONCERN,”’ 
Jack TaR: “Good luck, mate! You're goin’ to do the jobon land, If 
there’s anything wanted at sea—against other parties—/’m on /"—Punch. 


ments in South Africa to great battles. ‘The London correspond- 
ent of the Amsterdam Hande/sb/ad believes that the exhibition 
of English enthusiasm is wanting in sincerity, and that at least 
the educated Englishman begins to think of the part England is 
playing as something the reverse of dignified. He says: 


“The cultured English with whom I have spoken are not at 
their ease under all this braggadocio. I was in Germany during 
the war of 1870. I never heard anything that could be said to 
approach all this bluff, this continual bragging, about the un- 
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surpassed bravery of the British soldier. Yet the Germans were 
successful against a powerfulenemy. The bluffing here reminds 
one very much of a boy who whistles in the dark to keep up his 
courage. For in view of this splendid bravery, this mighty 

















THE POWERS TRY TO GET FARMER MICHEL [FRANCE] TO ATTACK THE 
BULLDOG, BUT HE IS AFRAID, 


—Jugend, Munich. 


power, it is not easy to understand why people are afraid that a 
few thousand herdsmen will upset the British empire. It is the 
splendid bravery of the Persian who meets the Greek, and of the 
Spaniard who faces the Hollander.”"—7ranslations made for 
THE LiTEeRARY DIGEsT. 


THE ‘‘ UNEARNED INCREMENT” IN GERMAN 
CHINA. 


NOVEL land law, which reminds one strangely of the prin- 
ciples held by the single-taxers in regard to the “unearned 
increment,” has been put into operation in the German territory 
of Kiao-Chou. We take the following description from the Am- 
sterdam //andelsblad : 


The Germans are not doing things hastily in Kiao-Chou, but 
neither are they doing things by halves, as their excellent regu- 
lation of the land laws shows. Originally the land, as every- 
where in China, belonged to the crown, every one living on it 
being a tenant. ‘Two dangers had to be avoided: 1. The danger 
that the Chinese tenants, who are keen business men, might take 
advantage of the German occupation to give a fictitious value to 
the land. This actually happened. In some villages ten times 
as much is asked for the land as before the Germans came. 2. 
The danger that foreign speculators should obtain the land and 
hold it to the disadvantage of immigrants. The first act of the 
Germans was therefore to forbid the sale of land until further 
orders. The inhabitants then were offered the equivalent of two 
years’ taxes in cash, as a kind of premium, tor which they bound 
themselves to sell to the German Government only, at the prices 
current when this agreement was made. The great majority ac- 
cepted. 

From time to time, parcels of land are offered for sale, the gov- 
ernor appointing a minimum price. The Government must be 
informed as to the business the purchaser intends tocarryon. Six 
per cent. of the value of the land has to be paid in taxes. It will 
be noticed that this is much lower taxation than is paid in Hong- 
kong and Shanghai, and indeed very reasonable for the far East. 
The Government reserves to itself the right to purchase back the 
property at the lowest dona-fide offer made by an intending pur- 
chaser. If the Government does not make use of this right, one- 
per-cent. duty has to be paid by the buyer and one per cent. by 
the vendor. The most important clause is, however, that the 
Government may collect up to 33% per cent. in taxes on the z- 
crease of value as compared with the original price. This tax 
may also be imposed if no sale is made within twenty-five years, 
when the property will be newly appraised. 

The Government argues in all this as follows: the prices offered 
at first will be much below the value the land will have in a short 
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time. By the above regulations, the Government insures to itself 
aground rent proportionate to the increase of value, without hurt- 
ing the interests of private enterprise. If the value of the land 
does not increase, no further taxation is imposed. If, however, 
there is an increase in value due to good government and general 
prosperity rather than to individual efforts, the community must 
share the profits, taking one third. The main object, neverthe- 
less, is to prevent those land speculations which have done so 
much harm in the far East as well as in America, and to counter- 
act the usury which the speculators practise on their tenants. No 
merchant will under such rules buy land which he does not need. 

On the other hand, the minimum prices are such that compara- 
tively poor people can settlein German territory. Indeed, all the 
land offered at first was sold in five days.—7vranslation made 
jor Tue Literary Diczst. 





RUSSIA’S ANTI-BRITISH POLICY IN CENTRAL 
ASIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 


Ee is generally known that Russian newspapers are limited in 

political discussion to questions in which the Government is 
not interested or upon which it has no definite opinions. It is re- 
garded as significant that ever since the South African war broke 
out, the leading journals of Russia have been urging decisive 
action against England in various quarters of the world. They 
have openly instigated the utilization of British difficulties by 
Russia and the accomplishment of long-cherished objects at the 
expense of England. “It is the duty of the Government to pur- 
sue the national welfare and take advantage of the preoccupation 
of Russia’s chief adversary,” has been the burden of their propa- 
ganda. The Government has tolerated—some believe it has in- 
spired—these utterances, and the recent rumors that Russian 
troops had occupied Herat, “the key of India,” have doubtless 
resulted from the persistent talk about the advisability of doing 
this in the Russian press. 

A prominent writer has thus expressed himself in the St. Peters- 
burg Svzet: 

“A moment rare in political history has arrived of which Rus- 
sia must avail herself to place a garrison at Herat, with the con- 
sent of the Emir, of course. Our railway to Kushk can not re- 
main without a terminus, and Herat must be the terminus. A 
good diplomatist, with a large purse well filled, would easily per- 
suade the Emir of the necessity of the railway extension and of 
the need of a Russian military force to guard it. This would not 
diminish the power of the Emir and would not undermine Afghan 
sovereignty; but it would render it vain for England to cast 
greedy glances in the direction of Herat. The opportunity is of 
the exclusive kind and will not happen again. England would 
not at present dare even to think of war with Russia, and the 
consequence would be a pause in the African war and easier 
terms to the Boers, who would be saved from extermination.” 


Other writers have been harping upon the same theme, but the 
Novoye Vremya, a hater of England, has deprecated this advice. 
It, too, wants a coup de main against that power, but not in 
Afghanistan. It considers editorially the whole question and 
concludes that nothing would be gained by the invasion of Herat. 
It says in part: ; 

“Would it be expedient for us to acquire Herat in one way or 
another? The first question is, What would be our object? Is 
Herat the first halting-place in an invasion of India? But this 
invasion can not be in itself our object. If we are to invade, 
there must be some purpose in it. But Russia has long since re- 
linguished the idea of conquering India, for the simple reason that 
we could do nothing with her, while the expense and the cost in 
energy of conquest and retention would be colossal. 

“The invasion of India would be merely a method of influ. 
encing England in case she resisted the realization of our real 
aims in Persian Asia—the access to the Indian Ocean. Would the 
seizure of Herat be a means to that end? No. It would make 
the Emir our enemy. ‘To-day, Herat; to-morrow, Cabul,’ is too 
simple a deduction not to occur tohim. . . . As a point of sup- 
port in a march upon India Kushk is not inferior to Herat.” 
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The paper develops this idea and shows that the situation has 
radically changed in the last two decades, and that Herat has lost 
allits importance. It is better for Russia to establish a perma- 
nent resident at Cabul and to prevent the English from extending 
their dominion to the Persian Gulf. “Out present prospects in 
Persia,” continues the Movoye Vremya, “have decreased for us 
the value of Herat,” referring to the extension of the monopoly 
of railway concessions in Persia recently secured by Russia. The 
real object of Russian diplomacy is to acquire a sphere on the 
littoral of the Indian Ocean, and this should be furthered without 
offending the Asiatic rulers or dismembering their kingdoms. 
Russia has no need of further territory, and she must be on good 
terms with Afghanistan and Persia. 

The Trans-Caspian Railway now under construction is pro- 
jected to run through the heart of Persia down to the Persian 
Gulf, and with this and other plans a forcible invasion of Herat 
would fatally interfere. The Novoye Vremya thinks this is an 
auspicious time to promote those projects by demanding British 
acquiescence as “compensation” for England's acquisitions in 
China and South Africa.—7rans/ations made for Tur LiTERA®y 
DIGEST. 


BRITISH CONTROL OF CABLES AND ITS 
EFFECTS. 


HE censorship exercised by Great Britain in the case of all 
telegrams coming from South Africa may cause some in- 
convenience, but that England is strictly within her rights in the 
matter is generally conceded. It creates a suspicion in Europe, 
however, that the news is generally unfavorable. The Amster- 
dam Handelsblad says: 


“That Dr. Leyds is not permitted to receive the secret mes- 
sages addressed to him shows that the British Government 
has much to hide. It is not the news which the agent of the 
Transvaal receives that bothers the English, but the fact that he 
may make his information public. The resolution of the British 
Government to prevent the other side from being heard shows 
that the cause of the Boers is prospering.” 


One result of this suspicious attitude is that all news coming 
from London is immediately subjected to the most searching criti- 
cism, similar to that bestowed upon it here by the New York 
Staats-Zeitung, which prints a despatch so interspersed with 
editorial criticism that the news of a British victory has created 
the impression of British defeat by the time the reader reaches 
the end. Another result of the censorship is that an agitation has 
arisen for the destruction of British monopoly. The Paris Figaro 
says: 

“Not only is the loss suffered by commercial concerns very 
considerable, but the communication between France and her 
colonies is interfered with. France may be cut off from her pos- 
sessions in India at any moment. This is entirely unnecessary. 
There need not be such great discrepancy between the number of 
cables owned by France and those owned in Great Britain. From 
a financial point of view, cables are a good investment. The 
British cables, which cost something over $160,000,000, pay now 
$22,000, 000 to $25,000,000 a year, hence there is ample room for 
competition, especially as a lowering of prices would undoubtedly 
increase business.” 


The governor of French Indo-China reports that this colony 
will lay acable between Saigon and Port Arthur at its own ex- 
pense. The Dutch papers propose to connect their colonies with 
Saigon in turn. Everywhere the desire is expressed to be free 
from the necessity of touching British territory. The Berlin 
National Zeitung says: 

“We scruple to think of the disastrous effect upon business 
which the British cable monopoly would have if England were at 


war with a great power. A thorough change in the manner of 
communication would be necessary. This does not even take 
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account of the military consequences which must follow. It is 
therefore high time to break the monopoly of Great Britain, espe- 
cially as regards our own possessions. A beginning has luckily 
been made, and that the cables would pay need not be doubted. 
The Government should assist private enterprise in the matter.” 


The Berlin 7aged/att, to emphasize the necessity of separate 
cables, mentions a number of cases (the Jameson raid is one case) 
in which it charges that the British Government has used its ad- 


vantages even in times of peace.— Translations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. . 





EMPEROR WILLIAM’S VISIT TO THE QUEEN. 


HE majority of the German press, while acknowledging that 

Germany can not interfere in the South African war, ob- 

ject so strongly to any moral support being given to England that 

the Emperor's visit was officially called a “family affair,” and 

stress is laid upon the fact that it had been promised before the 

beginning of thewar. The Kolnische Zeitung, the only German 
paper inclined to side with England, says: 


“The voyage is and remains a family affair, and we see that all 
attempts of the English jingoes to use it for their purposes are 
repulsed. . . . Moreover, the German Government has learned 
to conduct its affairs exclusively in the interestof Germany. And 
as neutrality, strict neutrality, is most to our interest to-day, this 
long-promised voyage had to be undertaken. Otherwise the im- 
pression would have prevailed that the German Government has 
taken sides against England. . . . There may be people in Eng- 
land who do not like this, but the Emperor will not be led into 
adopting a different position.” 


Such influential papers as the Bremen Weser Zeitung, the 
Hamburg Correspondent, the Berlin Post, the Munich A//ge- 
meine Zeitung point out that Germany can do nothing for the 
Boers, as her navy is not strong enough to cope with the British 
fleet. Professor Delbriick, in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, de- 
clares that Germany has no reason to express her good wishes for 
England, for if England wins quickly, her next war in Africa will 
be against Germany. The Berlin Na/zon says: 


“It may seem petty to talk so much about this voyage [to Eng- 
land]; but it really is not. Fora long time England has shown 
no wish to be on good terms with us; has, on the contrary, done 
her best to keep us in a difficult position. If, therefore, the very 
administration which did mo¢# want our friendship suddenly 
changes its attitude, the’ reason is plain. . . . We in Germany 
have no reason to allow ourselves to be used as a bulwark against 
Russia and France. It would not improve our relations with the 
Dual Alliance, while England would return to her policy of more 
or less open enmity against Germany. . . . We will, however, 
be pleased to hear of some substantial proofs that the English see 
the error of their ways.” 


Some English papers have become very demonstrative in their 
expressions of friendship and respect for Germany. The London 
Saturday Review, which for years has preached that Germany 
must be destroyed unless civilization and British trade are to go 
to the wall, says: 


“We like men who are brave, and upon whose word we can 
rely, men, in short, who have what Matthew Arnold used to call 
‘the power of conduct.” The Germans have this power of con- 
duct in a remarkable degree, and we must ascribe their unpopu- 
larity in this country partly to a want of knowledge of their 
national character. ‘The Germahs are industrious, frugal in their 
habits, obedient to authority, with strict notions about domestic 
purity, and, whether they belong to the Roman Catholic or a 
Protestant communion, unaffectedly pious. In business they are 
more truthful and honorable than the Americans; and their brav- 
ery and skill in war they have long ago proved. Loyalty, cour- 
age, truthfulness, love of home, and temperance, these are great 
qualities, which are none the less national, because there are 
plenty of anarchists and atheists in the cities and universities of 
Germany. . . . We say this from a belief that Germany is des- 
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tined to play no mean part in the development of Africa and the 
East, and that Great Britain would do better to work with her 
than against her.” 


But most papers in Great Britain realize that this sort of thing 
will be regarded as “cupboard love” in Germany, and they are a 
little more reserved. The London 77mes expresses itself to the 
following effect : 


In form of government, in political ideals as well as in lan- 
guage, England and America show a similarity which does not 
exist between Germany and them. We stand in friendly relation 
to the American feop/e, and to the German Government. Ina 
like manner the friendship of the United States for Germany is 
more official than national. Moreover, great trouble is taken to 
remind us that nothing in the present situation can be taken to 
mean even a promise of friendly cooperation, except in the settle- 
ment of the Samoan question. The attitude of governments 
changes continually, according to the opportunity of snatching 
advantages. Our people can not well forget the enmity of the 
German press. 


The Daily Chronicle, which is itself opposed to the South Afri- 
can war, remarks that: “It is the moment for complaisance ; but 
we must not allow ourselves to suppose that the Kaiser’s visit is 
in any shape or form a mark of German admiration for our policy 
in South Africa.” 

The London OxZ/ook has a few personal compliments for the 
“William the Witless” of yesterday, but informs its readers that 
the German people are utterly ungrateful, and that the Prussian 
officers hate England only because the English gentleman is so 
immeasurably superior to them. Besides, England keeps the 
peace of the world, which of all things the German nobles hate 
most. The Speaker complains that Mr. Chamberlain is too much 
of a “lightning-change artist.” It says: 


“Three years ago Mr. Goschen’s mock heroics flaunted our 
‘splendid isolation ’ in the face of Europe. Last year Mr. Cham- 
berlain was ‘touting for alliances in the highways and byways of 
Europe,’ and offering our hand toa great military power. In the 
same speech the same Minister was explaining that America and 
England divided all that there was of the higher civilization and 
humanitarian sentiment in mankind. . . hen we claimed the 
right to govern the world, inferior nations displayed an intelligi- 
ble, if an inexcusable, impatience. What we lost in dignity by 
fawning at the feet of Germany we did not gain in popularity by 
reminding Europe that it was only the hopeless immorality of 
France and Russia which had driven us into that unnatural pos- 
ture. So bewildering have been the alternating moods of con- 
tempt for — weakness and dread of Europe’s strength, that 
few men have kept pace with their variations. And the advan- 
tage of bewildering Europe is, perhaps, not increased if we suc- 
ceed in bewildering ourselves.” 


The Vienna 7aged/att advises England to get out of her scrape 
in South Africa as soon as possible, as her military success is by 


no means assured. ‘For the German Emperor’s sympathies are 
still with the Boers,” it says, “whatever course statesmanship 
may suggest to him.”—7ranslations made for Tuer LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





The Mauser Bullet.—According to the London OxZ/ook, 
the Mauser bullet is sustaining, in the Transvaal war, the good 
reputation it achieved in Cuba. Says 7he Outlook: 


“So long as its nickel coating is intact, it makes a small, clean, 
almost painless wound, without either tearing the muscles or 
shattering the bone; indeed, it will pass completely through the 
bone, leaving only a clean, round perforation as free from ragged- 
ness or splinters as if made by adrill. The results are little or 
no hemorrhage unless a large artery has been perforated, almost 
no shock, and a remarkably rapid closure and healing of the 
wound. To stop a savage rush at close quarters it is far inferior 
to the old round soft bullet which flattened on the first bone it 
struck, but for civilized warfare, where there is no risk of butch- 
ery of the wounded, it would seem an almost ideal weapon, ma- 
king as it does either a clean and painless kill when a great vital 
organ is pierced, or a disabling wound, which heals with remark- 
able rapidity. With the assistance of aseptic surgery, the recov- 
ery rate from its wounds is very high, ranging between eighty 
and ninety per cent. Here we have another illustration of the 
absurdity of the popular delusion that war is becoming more 
deadly. War mortality was never in all history less than at pres- 
ent, and the decline still continues steadily.” 


And this, adds 7he Outlook, was the bullet which, because of 
its high velocity, was to mow down whole regiments. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Vice-Consul-General Hanauer, of Frankfort, 
under date of June 9, 1899, sends translation of an 
extract from the Berlin Con/fectionair, one of the 
principal organs of the German manufacturing* 
and export trade, especially in such lines as textile 
goods, ready-made clothing, etc. The German 
people, adds Mr. Hanauer, are fully alive to the 
importance of not only maintaining their present 
position as purveyors to the world’s market, but 
believe it essential to their standing asa ‘great 
power” to make still greater efforts to compete 
with England, which heretofore had the lead, and 
with new and energetic rivals, such as Belgium, 
Japan, and, last but most to te feared, the United 
States. The extract reads, in part: 


“WHAT DOES GERMANY DO FOR HER EXPORT 
TRADE ?—Of late from various sides demands 
have arisen for the establishment of a central 
bureau, on the order of a commercial museum, 
like that in Philadelphia, in order to further Ger- 
many’s export trade. In view of the mighty ef- 
forts which other nations are making to push 
Germany from the position which she has won in 
the world’s markets, it seerns necessary for our 
Government to use all methods which other na- 
tions employ in competing with us. It isa stale 
truth that hitherto the imperial Government has 
done very little in this line. 

“It is a gratifying change, auguring better re- 
sults for the needs of our commerce, that consid- 





Ridlisced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks 


E recently had an op- — 
portunity of ce a 
ing several hundred 

pieces of fine suitings and 
cloakings at a figure which 
enables us to inaugurate the 
biggest Reduced Price Sale 
that we have ever announced. 
You can now secure a stylish 
garment at a reduction of 
one-third from former 
prices. 

Order from this Reduced 
Price Sale as freely as you 
wish; send back anything 
you don’t like, and we WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY. 

One-third has been cut 
off the price of every suit 
and cloak in our line, but the 
quality of materials and 
workmanship is right up to 
our usual standard—just as 
good as if you paid double 
the money. 


Tailor-made Suits, former 

price $5; reduced to $3.34. 

$10 Suits reduced to $6.67. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 

Winter Jackets, former price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 

Separate Skirts, former price $4 reduced to $2.67. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

Reduced prices on Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy Day Suits 
and Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, etc. 


Weare also closing out a few sample garments which 
were made up for exhibition in our encom at one-half 
their regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of 
reduced price garments in our Winter Catalogue and 
Bargain List, which will be sent Free, together with 
samples of the materials, to any lady who wishes them, 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain List ; 
don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 








DON’T SEW ON BUTTONS! 


Bachelor’s Buttons made wel Nil 
with Improved Wash- y 
burne Patent Fasteners 
slip on ina jiffy. Press alittle 
lever—they hold like grim 
death, but don’t injure the 
fabric. Instantly. released 
when desired. By mail, 10c, 
» each. Illus. catalogue, show- 
' ing collar buttons and other 
useful novelties made with 
these fasteners, free on re- 
quest. 


American Ring Co., Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. 








WARM AS WOOL. 


Men's Shirts 34-44 $2.50 each. 
Drawers 28-44 .. 2.50 ‘ 
Union Suits 34-44. 5.00 
Undervests 34-44. 2.00 ‘* 


Ladies’ Short Underskirts 





Millbury, Mass. 
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erations are pending to improve our consular | 
system, and the fact that the modest item of 55,000 
marks ($13,000) appears in this year’s budget of | 
the Foreign Office, to be expended in sending 
commercial experts abroad, is further evidence 
that this Government is beginning to use those 
methods which have in the past been so success- 
fully employed by England, France, and the 
United States in fostering their foreign trade. 

“We have a numerous staff of consuls, who 
promptly and regularly send in their reports, but 
no one can maintain that these meet the wants of 
trade. It is a fact long since admitted that the 
immense mass of information stored up in the 
monthly publications MHandels-Archiv has no 
direct or practical value to our merchants. How 
inferior our consular system is to that of other 
countries is evidenced by the fact that Germany 
has only five professional consuls in the United 
States, whereas the latter country is represented 
by eleven salaried consuls inthe Rhenish province 
of Prussia alone. The institution of chambers of 
commerce outside of our own country is new to 
us. Austria, England, France, the United States, 
Holland, Spain, Italy, and Belgium have these in 
foreign lands, and even Greece and Turkey are 
about to establish them. 

“It is true that our export tradeis at present 
in such good shape that the resort to extraordi- 
nary means for its improvement might seem 
prompted by excessive anxiety; yet we must 
bearin mind that the growth of our foreign trade 
does not keep step with the increase of our do- 
mestic production. 

“It has become generally known that while 
bloody contests between nations are of less fre- 
quent occurrence than of yore, struggles in econo- 
mic fields are gaining in acrimony, internal trade 
is becoming more complicated, and the constantly 
growing competition makes it necessary for us to 
leave no means untried whereby we may not only 
maintain our present prominent position in the 
world’s trade, but secure itin the future.” } 








Consul Sprague, of Gibraltar, on the arst of | 
June, 1899, writes that there is a differential duty 
of 2 pesetas for every 100 kilograms (220 pounds) 
between United States and British flour entering 
Spain, to the prejudice of the former. The mat- 
ter, he adds, is of some importance, as at present 








portations in this line. 


PERSONALS. 


WILLIAM MARCONI, whose wireless telegraphic | 
invention has made him a peer of Edison and | 
Tesla in the scientific world, according to T7he | 
Freeman's Journal, is not altogether an Italian. 
His mother is Irish of the Irish. About a half 
century ago an Italian of the name of Charles | 





William G. Justice, of Buffalo, N. Y., General Agent | 
of Provident Life and Trust Co., of Phila., writes after 
| using the Rochester Radiator: ‘‘ If the mercury goes down | 
| to 20° below zero, I am confident our second story will 
| be as warm as the first, and without the cost of fuel and 
| annoyance of taking care of another stove.” 


| 


American flour can undersell other foreign im- | 
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KOTEDSILK 


Ideal Underwear for 
--Men and Women.. 


Coated on the Inside with Pure Silk. 
WILL NOT SHRINK. EASILY WASHED. 





KOTEDSILK 





Those who cannot wear wool enjoy Kotedsilk. 
Ladies’ 


All Leading Stores 
If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


KOTEDSILK UNDERWEAR CO. 


And 76 Leonard Street, New York City. 
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IHE STELLA is the only music |! 
box with smooth steel tune 
sheets, and has a sweetness, 
harmony, and volume of tone found | 
in no other. 

Its construction is simple and durable, 
and the cost of a new tune is trifling. 

The Stella tune list contains all the 
latest popular airs and all the gems of 
operatic and sacred music. 


THE SHEETS WILL LAST A LIFETIME { 


“TI have tried several sorts of music boxes, but the 
* Stella’ isthe best on the market.”—Hon. Thomas , 
Watson. 
“I had no idea a mere music box could play with 
y . E. Murray, Clarendon 


such expression.” — Chas 
or. Vt. 

“ All remark on its piano-like tones.”—John Branch, 
Hendersonville, Tex. 








Write for Illustrated catalogue, sent free to those 
who mention this advertisement, Send also 
for booklet, ** A Talk on Music Boxes.” 


JACOT & SON, 25 Union Square, NEW YORK 


Broadway and 17th Street 
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Bianconi settled in Ireland. He was thrifty and 
enterprising. “He located in Clommel, the capital 
of Tipperary. He established a stage line and 
within a dozen years controlled nearly all the 
usual routes of transportation in the southern pro- 
vince of Ireland. Inalittle while—this, it ought to 
be remembered, was before the development of 
railroads—Bianconi had the contract for carrying 
nearly all the Irish mails. He got rich, bought 
an estate and a castle, and his children are now 
numbered among the Irish country gentry. 
Bianconi had a nephew of the name of Marconi, 
who went to Ireland as chief veterinary surgeon 
for the Bianconi stage routes. This Marconi was 
a civil engineer as well as a veterinary surgeon. 
He was also an all-round sportsman, It takesa 
very daring rider to win distinction in Ireland, a 
country of daring riders, but Marconi accom- 
plished that feat. He did something else. He 
captured the daughter of Power of Gurteen, one 
of the haughtiest of the rural Irish aristocracy, 
and took her to Italy on a bridal tour, The fruit 
of that union is the present distinguished inventor 
of wireless telegraphy. Marconi has lived a good 
deal in Ireland among his mother’s relations, but 


he was born and educated in Italy. He considers 
himself fully half Irish, and many of his charac- 
teristics are more Irish than Italian. Marconi’s 
first practical experiments with wireless tele- 

aphy were made in Dublin Bay. The first wire- 
ess telegraphic newspaper despatch was printed 
in the Dublin /ndependent. 





StR GEORGE WHITE, who commands at Lady- 
smith, entered the British army at the same time 
as Lord Roberts, and, like Roberts, is an Irish- 
man, says the New York Press. In his earlier 
years White was an example of retarded promo- 
tion. He was in the army ten years before he be- 
came a captain, and was a captain ten years be- 
fore he became a major. His regimental service 
was principally with the Second battalion of the 
“Gay Gordons,” the old Ninety-second High- 
landers. White had been six years a major when 
the call came to follow Roberts to Afghanistan, 
and then Roberts was major general command- 
ing the expedition marching on Cabul. General 
Roberts knew the Gordons, and he had not for- 
gotton George White, and when it was discovered 
on the march to Cabul that the Sang-i-Nawishta 
Pass—the key to Charasiah—was held by the 
enemy in great force, White and the Gordons 
were detailed to a place of honor in the task of 
driving them out. White and his Gordons left 
their cover and advanced to storm the heights. 
The ascent was steep, the pathways rugged and 
forbidding, and althothe advance was covered by 
the fire of big guns, the artillery of the enemy 
gave back as good as they got, while the musketry 
fire directed downward at the clambering High- 
landers at almost every discharge picked ove and 
another from their ranks, 


The ascent was slow—how slow may be gather- 
ed from the fact that the battle opened about 9 








A Dainty Breakfast 


The morning meal is apt to set 
the pace for the day. If dainty 
simple and sufficiently nutritious 
one leaves the breakfast table with 
a feeling of well being that fortifies 
for the day’s duties. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


contains, in greater proportion than 
any other cereal food, the elements 
necessary to brain and muscle 
making. 

Ask your grocer to show you our gravures. 


High class works of art, entirely devoid of ad- 
vertising matter. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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o’clock, and at half-past 4 White had not yet got 
to striking distance of the enemy. At this junc- 
ture he selected two companies of his command, 
and leaving the rest, pushed on with these. They 
made rush on rush from point to point, and sud- 
denly, exhausted and breathless, found them- 
selves unexpectedly face to face at point-blank 
range with a heavy and strongly entrenched body 
of the foe. Too blown to charge, they paused to 
gather strength, and their hesitation must have 
been fatal but for the supreme courage of the 
cage major. In an instant realizing the crisis 

e rose to the occasion. Seizing a man’s rifle 
without a moment’s hesitation, and daring the 
fire of scores of weapons, he dashed forward to 
the barricade and deliberately shot the Afghan 
leader dead, In two minutes more the Gordons 
had carried the heights, and sweeping along the 
crest, White had gained the Victoria Cross. It 
was his first decisive step to the high place he has 
since attained. 





THE following characteristic anecdote is told 
of Count Tolstoy and his family: The Tolstoys 





nerves, develop enormous 
strength in your fingers; it 
cures insomnia, _ writer’s 
cramp, bicycle cramp, cold 
hands and trembling hands. 
Use it while you talk or 
work or when lying wake- 
ful—an infallible sleep-pro- 
ducer, concentrating mind 
and nervous force and 
drawing surplus blood from 
the brain. 

Invaluable to golfers, boxers, sur- 


eons, musicians and artisans of all 
<inds. Price, nickeled metal, cork 


grips, $1 a pair. 
ALEX. WHITELY, 





Dept. H, 62 Dey St., New York. 








have a large circle of acquaintances, and hardly | 


an evening passes but there are guests. At one 
music party a lady’s singing displeased Count 


Tolstoy’s boys, and they adjourned to another | 
room and made a noise. Their father lost pa- | 


tience and went after them, and a characteristic 
admonition ensued: “Are you making a noise on 
purpose?” he asked. After some hesitation came 
an answer in the affirmative:—“ Y-y-yes.” “Does 
not her singing please you?” “Well, no. Why 
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does she howl?” declared one cf the boys, with 
vexation, “So you wish to protest against her 
singing?" asked Lyeff Nikolaevitch, in a serious 
tone. “Yes!” “Then go out and say so, or stand 
in the middle of the room and tell every one pres- 
ent. That would be rude, but upright and honest. 
But you have got together and are squealing like 
grasshoppers in a corner. I will not endure such 
protests.” 





ADMIRAL DEWEY has a double, says the New 
York Journai, in the person of Charles T. Rowe of 
Boston. 

He likes Boston, but they drove him out of Bore} 
ton—the people did. They followed him all over 
town, and he came on to New York to get rid ot 
the annoyance. He brought his wife with him, 
and she does not look unlike the bride of the Ad- 
miral. When Mr. Rowe gotthere he found that 
his double had just comein on his wedding tour 
and that his troubles were only beginning. Mr. 
Rowe paid a visit to the Horse Show. He had 
scarcely entered the building before the word 
went round that Dewey was present, and he had 
totake refuge inthe press-room, Every time he 
showed himself the band would play “The Con- 
quering Hero” and the crowd would cheer. 

In spite of constant and indignant denials of 
any connection with Admiral Dewey, Mr. Rowe 
was mobbed by enthusiastic crowds wherever he 
went. People thought he was joking. 

The resemblance of Mr. Rowe to Admiral 
Dewey is rendered more striking because of the 
bronzed complexion of the Boston man, caused by 
his outdoor life. He is thinking of having his 
mustache shaved off untilthe Dewey craze dies 
“But then,” he says sadly, ‘‘ that may never 





out, 
be.” 


MR. JOHN_BOOTH, who was employed by Prince 
Bismarck to supervise his great plantations of firs 
and larches at Friedrichsruh, has pub‘tished a 
little book of “Personal Recollections of Bis- 
marck.” ‘The American forester was a welcome 
guest at the great statesman’s table in 1878 and 
1879, and many of his stories relate to eating, 
drinking, and smoking. Bismarck, as all the 
world knows, was a mighty man atall three. He 
told Mr. Booth that on one occasion he had eaten 
175 oysters at a single meal: “It was thirty-one 
years ago,” said he, “a few days after Lleft Eng- 
land. I was at Liége, and ordered twenty-five 
oysters for dinner. They were so excellent that 
I ordered fifty more, and while I was devouring 
these, I resolved to make my meal of oysters, and 
nothing else. Tothe surprise and amusement of 
everybody in the place I then ordered another 
100!” “We are almost inclined to suspect,” says 
The Westminster Gazette, “that the old statesman 
was testing the credulity of his Yankee listener.” 





Moller’s Oil 
is different 


from other cod liver oils, as it is never sold 
in bulk. Itis bottled when manufactured, 
thus passing direct to the consumer without 
the possibility of adulteration, Each bottle of 


Peter [loller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


bears on the label, in perforated letters, the 
date of manufacture, so that the purchaser 
may always insist on having oil of the latest 
season’s production, and know that he is 
getting it. 

Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is put up only in flat, 
oval bottles, and bears our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





WANTED. 


_ Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, 
Western, and Southern States. Weekly salary or commis- 
ions paid. Make application by letter, giving reference, 
ige, and previous occupation. 





DODD, MEAD & CO.,_  - 


New York—Chicago. 
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“Man has been misled by the stimulating properties of animal tissues and their 
extracts into an exaggerated belief in their food value. Beef tea ts early as 


pure a stimulant as a glass of wine.” 


Quaker 


Oals 


PUDDINGS 


one hour. 





QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast p 
Muffins, Cakes, Soups and Puddings. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL Co., 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


The Same Thing. —“ Have you ever played foot- | 
ball?” she asked. “No,” he replied, “but when I | 
was a cowboy I was once run over by a herd of | 
stampeded steers,.”--Chicago Times-Herald. 





A Double Reason.—DEACON BLACK: “Dis | 
ain’t no pussonal queschun ; but if a man steals a | 
chicking am it propah fo’ him to say grace befo’ 
he eats it?” 

DEACON JOHNSON: “Shuah! Ain't he got two | 
reasons tot’ank de Lawd—fo’ de chicking an’ fo’ | 
not gittin’ cotched ? "— Puck. 





Justice and Golf.—The latest English golf 
story is told by Mr. Justice Lawrence against 
himself. He is an ardent golfer. Recently he 
had a case before him in which he felt it necessary 
to ask one of the witnesses, a boy, the usual ques- 
tion whether he was acquainted with the nature 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 
refund the money if it fails to cure. 
ture is on each box, 2sc. 


All druggists 
E. W. Grove’s signa- 


PUDDINGS.—To two cups Quaker Oats Pors 
ridge add the yolks of two eggs, twoteaspoon- 
fulssugar, half a teaspoonful salt, somegrated 
lemon or other flavoring, and finally the well- 
beaten whites of the eggs 
minutes in a hot oven, or, if preferred, steam 
Serve hot with sauce, cream and 
Sugar, or raspberry or strawberry syrup. 

A very nice fruit pudding can be made by adding peaches 
apples, or other fruit to the above , 
At all Grocers in 2-pound Packages 





—Dr. Haig in’ Food ar. Diet.” 


Bake for fifteen 


recipe, 





orridge in the world, but also delicious and whoiesome Bread 
Write for our Cereal Cook Book, edited by Mrs. Rorer. : 


Monadnock Building, Chicago, 111, 





FoR sSsicK-ROOM VSeE 
where a pure atmosphere is essential, the 


Jackson Ventilating Grate 


is considered the only fit 
heating apparatus. Un- 
der all circumstances, 
pure air is necessary to 
health. The Ventilating 
Grate gives more heat 
and burns less fuel than 
any other kind of heating 
contrivance. It can be 
fitted in any ordinary 
fire-place, and burns 
either coal, wood or gas. 

Write at once for catalogue ‘* D”’ and learn of 
its advantages over your present heating plant. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 54 Beekman St., New York. 








‘First-Class Railroad Stocks 


and other listed securities if 
bought on our Instalment 
plan will yield more than the 


usual rates of dividends. 


| Emmens, Strong & Co., 1 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 
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A CENTURY CLUB. 


A club has been organized in New York 
City, every member of which has pledged him- 
self to do the best he can to live one hundred 
years. Dr. Wiley, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, of Washington, D. C., is the president of 
the club. Such a club ought to be organized 
in every city, for centenarians are getting scarce. 
The cause is, without doubt, the excessive use 
of meats and the neglect of cereals. It has 
long been known that vegetarians are longer 
lived than are meat eaters. Dogs are old and 
rheumatic at ten, and die at fourteen, whereas 
the donkey is still frisky at forty and easily 
lives to half a century. The nut-eating Indians 
of southern Carolina still live to the age of 
130 years and more. Meat shortens life by 
hardening the arteries, which produces old age 
prematurely and death from apoplexy through 
rupture of the brittle arteries. This is the 
natural result of the accumulation of uric acid 
in the body. Meat contains uric acid in great 
quantities. The general disuse of cereals is 
due to the increasing prevalence of amylaceous 
dyspepsia, or starch indigestion, which is the 
natural result of the use of half-cooked cereal 
foods. Starch must be dextrinized by dry 
cooking at a temperature of 300° to render it 
readily digestible. Half-cooked starch causes 
sour stomach, flatulence, bloating, colic, anaemia, 
headache, weakness, neurasthenia, intestinal ca- 
tarrh, and numerous other evils. 

The characteristic quality of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Health Foods is the cooking or 
dextrinization of the farinaceous elements. It 
is this thorough cooking which renders toasted 
bread more digestible than ordinary bread. 
This crude and imperfect method, improved 
upon and perfected, has produced a series of 
health foods, which are more digestible and 
nutritious than any others found upon the 
market. The chief of these is Granola, which 
is unexcelled for brain- and nerve-building quali- 
ties. It has a rich, nutty flavor that is so much 
enjoyed by the athlete and invalid, and can be 
assimilated by the stomach of the dyspeptic as 
well as the robust. Sold in pound packages by 
grocers. 

Readers of THE LirerArRy DiGEst who will 
send the name of a grocer, who does not sell 
Granola, to the Sanitarium Health Food Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., will receive a free sample. 


GENTLEMEN HUNTING 


A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT FOR 
A LADY WILL FIND 


The Augusta-Victoria 
Empress Shoulder-Shawl 


an appropriate Birthday, Wedding, Christmas, or 
New Year’s Gift. They are entirely handwoven, 
about 40 inches square, with 6-inch fringe, at Beth- 
lehem by expert Saxon weavers. Warp silk and 
woof wool—in rich light green, delicate pink, re- 
cherché red, pure white, or black color. 
When ordering, state color wanted. 
Postpaid and registered for $7.50, 





The Susacuac Weaving Co. 
No. 12 Moravian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
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revision ' Such work, said Gustes Ww. Curtis, ts “done as it 
should be by The Chair’s friend and fellow laborer 1n let- 
ters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” Send f L, or forward your 


of an oath. The ingenuous youth replied: “Of 
course lam. Ain’tI your caddie?”—Argonaut, 





Revamped.—Smith,a hotel man, and Jones, a | 
manufacturer’s agent, were talking one day about 
their business interests. “I say,” said Jones, 
“however do you use such an enormous quantity 
of pears and peaches?” “Well,” replied Smith, 
“we eat what we can, and what wecan’t eat we 
can.” “Indeed!” said the other, “we do about the 
same in our business.” “How is that?” “We 
sell an order when we can sell it, and when we 
can’t sell it we cancel it.”"—San Francisco Wave. 











What the Prisoner Said.—A celebrated judge 
was once trying a case where the accused could 
only understand Irish, and an interpreter was ac- 
cordingly sworn. The prisoner said something to 
| the interpreter, and the latter replied. “What does 
| he say?” demanded the judge. “Nothing, my 
| lord.” “How dare you say that when we all heard 
| him? Come, sir, what wasit?” “My lord,” said 
| the interpreter, beginning to tremble, “it had noth- | 
| ing todo with the case.” “If you don’t answer I'll 

commit you, sir. Now, what did hesay?” “Well, 
| my lord, you'll excuse me, but he said: ‘ Who’s 
| that ould woman with the red bed-curtain round 
| her sitting up there?’” At which everybody 

present roared. “And what did you say?” said 
the judge, looking a little uncomfortable. “I said, 
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who need no 

medicine so 

much as proper food and exercise; = ) 
for the Brain Worker, e 
the Muscular Worker, 


for invalids, for well people, for young and old, 
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AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


is the most healthful flour made. It contains 
all the nutriment of the WHOLE wheat berry, 
not found in ordinary white flour, and none of 
the indigestible outer husk which makes cheap 
graham flour an unnatural food, It helps the 
digestive organs by feeding the nerves govern- 
ing peristaltic action, is a brain food and 
muscle builder, makes rich blood, and is pre- 
pared in strict accordance with Nature’s laws. 
In addition, it is the most economical flout 
made. FREE booklet tells you more about ir, 





‘Whist, ye spalpeen! That’s the ould boy that’s 
going to hang yez.’"—Collier’s Weekly. 





Providence on their Side.—“No,” said the | 
Georgia farmer, “I ain’t growin’ any cotton in| 
this year of grace—not a single row of it! In fact, 
I ain’t growin’ much of anything.” “Struck it | 
rich, have you?” “Well, not exactly, but Provi- | 
dence is on our side, an’ the outlook is hopeful. 
You know I’ve got seven sons, an’ every one of 
’em is fightin’ fer his country at so mucha month,” 
“Yes?” “Well, they’re all good, steady boys; an’ 
as fast as they draw their pay they send half of it 
home, an’ sothe family is gittin’ in good circum- 
stances, the children are dressin’ well, an’ the old 
lady is ridin’ of a bicycle an’ attendin’ mission- 
ary meetin’s ; an’ as fer me, I’m runnin’ fer office 
an’ lendin’ money on the instalment plan. If the 
boys don’t get kilt out in the Philippines, I expect 
to own a railroad ’fore the trouble’s over. The 
| war has been the greatest blessin’ that has ever 
come my way !”"— Adlanta Constitution. 











Current Events. 


Monday, December 4. 


—Conditions in South Africa remain un- 
changed; further details from Modder River 
show the desperate nature of the battle. 


—The Fifty-sixth Congress holds its first ses- 
sion; David B. Henderson, of Iowa, is elected 
Speaker of the House; Mr. Roberts, of Utah, is 
not allowed to take the oath, pending a decision 
on the question of eligibility. 


—The Supreme Court of the United States de- 
cides that the so-called Cast Iron Pipe Trust is in 
violation of the anti-trust act of 1890, and this is 
regarded as a very important and far-reaching 
decision. 


—The text of the currency bill prepared by 


Republican members of the Senate is made 
public. 





Tuesday, December 5. 


—General Methuen is still entrenched at the 
Modder River; Kimberley and Ladysmith con- 
tinue to hold out. 

—President McKinley’s annual message is 
read in Senate and House. The House by a large 
majority decides to refer the case of Roberts to 
a special committee, meanwhile excluding him 
from his seat. 

—Republican Representatives in Congress 
hold a caucus at which plans for advancing the 
House currency bill are considered. 

—The consolidation of the Pullman and Wag. | 
ner car companies is perfected at Chicago. 


Wednesday, December 6. 


—A message from Ladysmith reports renewed 
and effective bombardment, several of the British | 








If you have Smoked Too Much 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. W. H. Fisuer, Le Sueur, Minn., says: “It is a 
nd remedy in excessive use of tobacco.” Relieves the 





or circular 
book or MS. to the N.Y. Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Avenue. 





epression caused thereby, and induces refreshing sleep. 
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ai AN ELEGANT GIFT 


for Christmas, Birthday, or Wedding—a pair of these 
handsome Military Hair Brushes. They are of the very 
finest quality; have rich ebonized backs with dainty sterling 
silver ornaments, and the best stiff white Russia bristles 
They are a gift that will please any man of refined tastes. 
We will send you a pair with initials (three or less) engraved 
on eachin script, direct from the factory, by express pre- 
paid, for only $2.50. At retail they would cost $5.00 to $6.00 
If they are not absolutely satisfactory, return them at our 
expense, and we will send back your money in full, For each 
initial over three add 10c, extra—for monogram, soc. extra. 


THE BONDY MFG CO, 64 Ionia St, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Collar Button 
Insurance 
GIVEN WITH EVERY 


JK REMENTZ 


One-Piece Collar Button 


Made of One Piece of Metal 
Without Seam or Joint....... 


You get a new one without charge in case of accident of any 

kind. Best for Ladies’ Shirt-W aists and Children’s 

Dresses. The Story of a Collar Button gives al! 
articulars. Postalusforit, All jewelers sell Krementz 
uttons. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
Free to Bad Stomachs. 


To prove that Kremer’s Dys- 
pepsia Powder is the most meri- 
torious remedy for all forms of dys- 
pepsia, I will send a large box for 
.§c. postage, the price (soc.) to be 
sent only in case you are benefited 
after a week’s trial. Otherwise 
return powder by mail. 

J. Ritcnuiz, Durant, I. T., 
writes: ‘‘ It relieved exceedingly 
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at drug stores. The world’s 
Coe’s Eczema Cure $i carest cure for all skin 


diseases. Samples Free by mail. Coe Chem. Co., Clevel’d,O 
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guns being disabled ; General Joubert returns to | 
the Transvaal, leaving General Schalkburger in 


c command at Colenso. 


—The President’s message is received with | 


creat satisfaction in European capitals. 

—The annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury is made public. 

—The President nominates Brigadier-General 
Leonard Wood to be maior-general of Volun- 
teers. 


-A mob at Maysville, Ky., tortures and burns to 


death a negro rapist and murderer ; no action is 


taken by the governor in the matter. 


_In the Massachusetts city election, two social. | 


ist mayors are returned to office at Haverhill 
and Brockton, 


Thursday, December 7. 
~Generals Methuen and Clery continuein night- 


ly communication withthe beleaguered garrisons | 
at Kimberley and Ladysmith; General Buller | 


assumes cominand of the relief column for Lady- 
smith, 

—The pursuit of Aguinaldo continues ; Gen- 
eral Young reaches Vigan, on the coast. 

—Representative-elect Roberts issues an ad- 
dress to the American people, defending himself 
against the charges made. 

—As the result of a meeting held by Booker T, 
Washington in New York, Mr. and Mrs. C. P. 
Huntington contribute $50,000 to the Tuskegee 
Institute. 


Friday, December 8. 


—The Boers blow up a railway culvert, and cut | 
the telegraph wires in the rear of General Me- | 


thuen. 

—In the mutiny of native - ~ in Negros, 
Lieut. A. C. Ledyard is killed. General Young 
kills twenty-five Filipinos in an engagement. 

—A demonstration in honor of Maceo at Santi- 
ago de Cuba takes the form of an outburst of 
anti-Americanism. 

-In the House it is decided to devote the fol- 
lowing week to the discussion of the currency 
bill. 


Saturday, December 9. 


—A British detachment from Ladysmith storms 
Lombard’s Kop, capturing three guns. 

—The Roberts investigating committee holda 
session at which Mr. Roberts makes a general 
denial of the charges preferred against him. 

—The terms of the reciprocity treaties nego- 
tiated last summer between this country, France, 
and Great Britain are made public. 

—John Wanamaker gives his views on depart- 
ment stores before the Industrial Commission in 
Washington. 

—The certificate of election as Governor of 
Kentucky is given to W. S. Taylor, Republican. 


Sunday, December ro. 


—In South Africa the British force under General 
Gatacre is led into a Boer ambuscade near 
Stormberg junction; 600 British casualties are 
reported. 

—An expedition headed by the battle-ship Ovre- 
gon leaves Manila for Subig; General] del Pilar 
is killedin an engagement. 

-The annual report of the Director of the 
Mint shows an increase in coinage for the last 
fiscal year, 

—A loss of $700,000 is caused by fire in the busi- 
ness section of Augusta, Ga. 


BUY THE BEST! 


The Original Issues of these Grand 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS 
Christmas Holidays of 1899, 


Published Simultaneously in Europe and America, 


aly 


® NOW READY. © 





y > he London Graphic. « . ‘ . ° ° + #050 
Illustrated London News 50 
Pears’ puonal. Christmas Number Pears’ Pictorial 50 
Black & Wh ° ° . 50 
Holly Leaves ° . ° P ° ° ° . 50 
Sketch - : - : 50 
Gentlewoman, Ww ith Satin Supp jle ment - - - 50 


L ady’s Pictorial - - - - - 60 
Le Figaro Illustre, E nglish Te xt - - - . 


Le Figaro Illustre, French 00 
Art Annual, The Christmas Number of Art Jour: nal 75 
‘ oung | L adie s’ Journal . . . é »% .60 
@ ~ @) 
2 THESE CHRISTMAS. NUMBERS (©) 


“Combine Remarkable Artistic and 
Literary Features, and they are 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


For Sale by All Newsdealers and 





THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK. 


Readers of Tue Lirrrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 

















‘4 model library of reference, embracing the very widest range of topics.” 
—J. M. Greenwood, President National Education Association, 











THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPAEDIA 


AND YEAR BOOK FOR 1898 


SIXTEEN A practical, usable, up-to-date reference work. It treats satis- 
ROYAL factorily every subject whose importance entitles it to a place 
VOLUMES there; gives information from the earliest period to the begin- 
ning of the present year ; embraces every branch of knowledge ; covers the 
whole field of 


Biography Botany Religion Engineering 
Geography Astronomy Sports Music—Art 

History Natura! History Electricity Agriculture 

Races—Nations Medical Science Chemistry Etc., etc. 


A LIBRARY The facts are easily accessible. Here the hunting has been 
FOR ALL done, the wheat separated from the chaff. Just the work 
PEOPLE required by the student, the professional man, the busy mer- 
chant, the public speaker, the school boy or girl. It is a library in itself— 
touches every subject in which we are interested. 


The whole set delivered at once on small monthly 
payments. Write for terms and sample pages. 





NEW YORK DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, PUBS. GieAso 

















the world use the 


GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT LENS, 


and it has long been the mainstay of Leading Professi 


ing power, and beautiful definition. With a “Goe 
you can do the very finest work. Your camera should 


C. P. GOERZ, 


BERLIN-FRIEDENAU. 








For Newspaper Clippings. 
CAPACITY 35,000 ACATE LINES. 


Size of Book, 4 i-2 x 10 1-2 inches. 
S| In SOCIETY 


A PERFECT INDEX PLAN. (ano pisaste 


Toca QuOT 
A SCRAP IS FILED by passing the = containing the caption enone 
Re ADY RF FERENCE through a slot from the back of the leaf and attaching it to the front 
surface which is gummed. The caption alone shows upon the leaf 
SCRAP 500K and indexes the article. The body, which remains in the back, is 
read by turning the leaf over and up to the slot through which it 
protrudes. The leaves are of fine linen stock, and the binding of 
cloth substantially put together. 


THIS SMALL BOOK will file 15 clippings (from one inch to 





At stationers or by mail, $1.00 





CHARLES ELY, - 56 Warren Street, New York 
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| 
one column in length) to the page, and takes the place of the usual — —— 
large volume. One of the few novelties worth investigating. nent 


after. Indispensable in every 
9 home where hes is a piano A 
most desirable holiday gift 
Sent free for examination. 
We pay transportation. 
Books may be returned at our 
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Some of the most famous Amateur Photographers in 


on- 


als. It has great depth of focus, unequalled cover- 


rz” 


be 


equipped with one. For sale by all dealers, or write to 


HEAD OFFICES 52 East Union Square, New York. 
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Postage stamps received Sample page which 
explains itself. 
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$200.00 WORTH OF SHEET MUSIC AT ONE-TENTH VALUE 
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: CHESS. 
[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: “Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” 


Problem 437. 
By E, E. WESTBURY. 
First Prize Birmingham News Tourney. 


Black - Eight Pieces. 

















White mates in two moves. 


Problem 436. 

By F. A. L. KUSKOP. 

/ : First Prize Ofago Witness (N.Z.) Tourney. 
| Black—Three Pieces. 




















+ White—Seven Pieces. 
4 White mates in three moves. 


| HAVE A SPECIAL OFFER 


b: To make to “ Literary Digest’’ Readers 
; ‘ I have only a few copies left of 


CAIL HAMILTON’S 


gs Life of James G, Blaine 


| Representative in Congress, Speaker of the House of 
if Representatives for six years, Secretary of State 
under President Garfield, Republican Candi- 
date for President, Author of ‘‘ Twenty 
Years of Congress,’’ Political Dis- 
cussions, etc. 





‘THE most brilliant public man of his day, Mr. Blaine 

was a far-seeing statesman, advocating protection to 
American industries by adequate tariff legislation and 
originating the idea of commercial reciprocity. This bi- 
ography is the only authorized one, and was the last literary 
work of the famous writer, Gail Hamilton (Mary Abigail 
Dodge). It is a charming and instructive story, well fitted 
to arouse the ardent fervor of youth and stimulate it to 
high resolve and great endeavor. 


| HAVE ONLY 115 COPIES LEFT 


and offer them as a special bargain to Lirzrary DiGest 
readers, While they last, at go per cent. discount, ex- 
pressage paid, 


No. of Publisher's 

Copies. Binding. Net Price. My Price. 
18 Cloth $2.75 $1.65 postpaid 
70 Full Russia 4.25 2 Se. 
27 ~+‘Turkey Morocco, 7.00 4.00 “* 


Gold Edges 


The full Russia and especially the Morocco bindings are 
very neat and are most desirable. 


ORDER AT ONCE. First Come, First Served 


Address_F, J, FULLER, 935 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


Reference: The publishers of Tuk Literary D1GEst. 
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“Elastic ” Cabinets 


[Dec. 16, 1899 


“ELASTIC” 
CABINETS 


A system of units, 
Never too large, 
Never too small, 
Always just right ! 














units or sections fitted with Letter Files, Card 


Index Files, Gece Slee, Chaceges Kipper, areonthien for the perfect 


al vertical 


and 
Sontel oF. wala 
Additional units can 


of business papers. The units interlock in hori- 
ement, forming compact handsome cabinets. 
is anid aswanted. They grow with your business, 
conform to its requirements, and are the only up-to-date fili 


cabinets 


made. Shipped on approval, freight paid. Send for Catalogue No. 29-K. 





THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


Makers of ‘‘Elastic’” Book-Cases, Filing Cabinets, Desks, Business Furniture. 


Solution of Problems. 
No. 432. 
Key-move, R—R sq. 


Several solvers supposed that they had founda 
mate in one move by P—Q 4ch. But the Black P 
on Bs is there to prevent this. Here isan illus- 
tration of “capturing em fassant.” The White P 
in going to Q 4 must pass Q 3, which is guarded by 
the Black P on B 5s. 

Others relied upon P—Q 3. This is answered by 
P x P, their (2) K x P dis. ch. (2) B—K 7. 























No. 433. 
Q-Kt 3 Kt—K 8 ch Q—K 3, mate 
1.-——— 2 —— 3. --_—_— 
KxR K—K 4 $ 
Se taed Q—Kt 4, mate 
.—_——— .—_—— 
K—B,4 
Ete Kt—R 5 ch Q—Q 5, mate 
1. —_—- .— ;--— 
—B 5 K—K 4 (must) 
natiaiies Q—B 3ch B—Q 5, mate 
I _— 2.— 3 
Ktx R K=zP 
ebeeee Kt—R 5, mate 
2. ———- 3. 
K—B 5 
naoaie Q—K 3ch Kt—K 8, mate 
Lo 2. — 3.-———— 
Kt any other KxR 
ewitess Q—Q 4, mate 
2. ot 3. 
Kx Kt 


Both problems solved by M. W.H., University 
of Virginia; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; the 
Rev. F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N.C.; A 
Knight, Bastrop, Tex,; R. E. Brigham, Schuyler- 


ville, N. Y¥.; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; G. 
Paterson, Winnipeg, Man.; T. R. Denison, Ashe- 


ville, N. C 
432 gel F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.: 
Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennessee; the 


Rev. J..G. Law, Ocala, Fla.; the Rev. S. M. Mor- 
ton, D.D., Eftingham, Ill.; W. R. Coumbe, Lake- 
land, Fla.; S. the S., Auburndale, Mass.; E. C. 
Routh, San Saba, Tex.; the Rev. A. F. Dyster- 
heft, St. Clair, Minn. 


Comments (432): “Cunningly devised ; not diffi- 
cult "—M. W.H.; “Made ina good workshop ”"—I. 
W. B.; “Comparatively easy "—C. R. O.; “A fair 
composition "_F. H. J.; “Beautiful, tho not diffi- 
ceult"—A K.; “Tricky”"—R. E. B.; “Boer-like 
strategy "--G. P.; “Hard to solve”—F, §S, F. 
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| “Well, I am delighted! 


At last Jones has an American Typewriter. Now this is 
| a creditable letter for any office, and such a relief from his 

n scribbled puzzles. I’ll wager Jones will do some 
usiness now.” 


esr American $10 Typewriter 


is as well made as the highest priced machines, but mor: 
| simple. For seven years it has held this field without 
a competitor, Catalogues and samples of work free it 
you address 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Hackett Building, bet. Warren and Chambers Sts., N. Y. 


DO YOU CET THEM? 


Two of the most popular magazines, containing 
the best stories and matters of public interest. 














easwopocitan {Dil i $1.80 yes 


Almost any periodical pub- | Catelogue of 3500 F R E E 
lished at spccial club discounts. publications 


International Subscription Agency, Box 6, Penn Yan,N.Y 
Latest 


Marian Harland’s ‘wr. 
Common Sense «ic. Household ” 


4 vols., sent complimentary to all 
who send $1 for AMERICAN HoMEs, monthly, 1 yr. 
Add l0e. and we will also send a set of plans for 
$300 cottage. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


AM. HOMES PUB. CO., 91 Litre St., Knoxville, Tenn. 








Readers of Tare Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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“Possesses no epee pear "—C. D. S.; “Bright | 
ani beautiful "— 


(433): “Fine 27 wlan easily oan d ”— 
W. if; “Of superior strength subtlety, and s aad 
dor "—I. W. B.; “Very? good”—C, R. O.; “ Sapi- 
tal; not easy of solution”"—F. H. J.; “An in e- 
nious problem on a subtle stroke or two”—A 
“Neat ”—R. E. B.; “Combines the beauty and a 
ness of the aonal DIGEST selection”—M. M.; “A 
crafty piece of work ”"—T. R. D. 

Prof. C. D.S., and W. H. H. C., Canadian, Tex., 
got 431. 

Problem 426 corrected by placing White R on K | 
R sq, is solved by Q—Q 3. 


The National Chess-Association. 


| 
The annual meeting of the United States Chess- | 
Association was held on December 4 in the rooms 
of the Franklin Chess-Club, Philadelphia. Be-| 
sides the election of officers the following resolu- | 
tions were adopted: That the Association arrange 
telegraphic team matches for trophies given by the 
Association, such matches to be played on Decora- 
tion Day; that the Association bring about a| | 
national correspondence tourney. It was decided | 
to hold a tourney in 1900 between the champions 
or representatives of the leading six Chess-Clubs | 
of the country. The Governing Board is to con- 
sider the advisability of holding an international 
tourney in this country, to be played in 1901. 

The officer elected are: 
Lesser, Boston Chess-Club. First Vice-President, 
Isaac L. Rice, Manhattan Chess-Club; Second 
Vice-President, S. P. Johnston, Chicago. Secre- 
tary, George H. Walcott, Boston Chess-Club. 
Treasurer, Walter Penn Shipley, Franklin Chess- 
Club. Directors: J. L. McCutcheon, Pittsburg 
Chess-Club; Patrick O'Farrell, Washington Chess- 
Club; Stanley H. Chadwick, Brooklyn Chess- 
Club; G. Steuben, Davenport Chess-Club, Iowa; 


President, J. Monae | 





James B, McConnell, New Orleans Chess-Club ; 
Aristides Martinez, Manhattan Chess-Club. 


Our Correspondence Tourney. 


TWENTY-FOURTH GAME OF THE FINALS. 
King’s Gambit LVeclined. 


V. BRENT, REV. A.C, KAYE.| V. BRENT, REV, A. C. KAYE. 
White Black White. Black. 

1P—K4 P—K4 8 K R-Bsq RxR 

2P—-KB4 P—Q4 9RxR R—K B sq 

3PxQP P—kK 20 K—Ktsq P—K R 3 

4P—Q3 Kt—K B3 at Kt-Bs5 Q-—B 3 

5 Kt—Q B3B—QKt5 22 O—-K 4 P_K t3 

6 B—Q 2 P—K 6 23 Kt x Pch K— Ke 

7Bx P Kt x P 24 P-B 5 R—K R sq 

8 B—Q 2 Bx Kt 25 Q-Kt4 B—Bsq 

9PxB Castles 26 B—K Kt 5 Q—O 3 

to P—Q 4 Q—B 3 27R-Q6 PxR 

11 OQ—B R—Ksqch /|28 B—B6ch K xB 

12 K—Be2 P—Q B3 j27Qx Pch K—Ke 

13 B—Q Kt-Q2 |30 P—B 6 ch Kt (Q 2) xP 


31 Q- «Sg K sq 
\32 B—Kt 6 K—Q sq 
133 Kt-B 7 ch Resigns. 
—KR 3 P—QKty | 
There is a good deal of brilliancy on White’s 


part, and he conducted the ending in a fine man- 
ner, 


A Fine Ending. 


The following occurred in a game between Mr. 
Ruth (White) and Mr. Bixby (Black): 

WHITE (10 pieces): K on K Ktsq; QonK Kt q; 
Kton K 3; R on KB7; Pson K 5, K Kt 2, EK R 3, 
Q B2, Q, Kt 2, QRz2. 

BLACK (12 pieces): K on K R 2; QonKsq; Bon 
QB3; Kton K B8; Rs on K R sq and Q Rsq; 
Ps on K Kt2 and 4, Q2,QB,4, Q Kt 3,Q R3. 

White mates in seven moves. 





The Woman’s Chess-Club of New York held its 
annual meeting on November 2:1. The directors 
reported a prosperous year. 





The Washington and Chattanooga Limited 
for New Orleans, California, and Mexico. Excursion 
tickets now on sale. Through sleeping-cars to New Or- 
leans from New York. Observation dining-cars. Mealsa 
la carte. Absolutely the shortest route to New Orleans. 
Address the Norfolk & Western Railway, 398 Broadway, 
New York. 


IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE 


Unequalled for prevention and cure of throat and lung 











diseases, also for strength- 
ening voice. Sent post- 
paid for $1.25 including 


the best work ever pub- 
lished on the great value of lung gymnastics, by Dr 
Patchen. Send 2-cent stamp for testimonials to 

©. HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., BOSTON, MASS 
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POSTAL sx illust., any city, very fine, 25c. doz. ass 





‘Dr. Brown-Sequard 
on Rheumatism 
and Sleeplessness. 


This renowned French physician and scientist taught that 
rheumatism, sleeplessness, pains in bones and muscles, neuralgia, 
sciatica and kindred disorders of weakened nerves and vitality were 
due to an excessive flow of electricity from the body to the earth. 
This was the thought which suggested the invention of the Slayton 
Insulation Treatment, by means of which this flow can be regulated 
or absolutely stopped. By night the patient’s bed is insulated by 
means of the Slayton Switch Glass Caster, and by day the SLAYTON 
INSULATING SPUN-GLASS INSOLE IS WORN. 

A plain theory, but does it work? Take notice. In the past 
eight months 10,000 sets have been sold, and not one was paid for 
until after trial. Are you open to conviction enough to take a free 
trial of this treatment which is so helpful to others? Read these 
letters and see if it is worth your while. 

Mr. D. J. PRESTON, of Tipton, Mich., writes : NOEL MAY of Denver, Colo., 
‘The Casters are worth more than their weight ae , : : r 

in then me. I have tried them and know that they The Slayton Insulating Insoles are proving 

have cured. I was so helpless for three months at a I cannot speak too highly of 


time that I had to be lifted from chair to bed. I have 
not felt any rheumatism since using the Casters.”’ 


FREE TRIAL 


writes : 





highly satisfactory. 
them.”’ 








FOR TWO WEEKS. We will gladly send any one 
a full set of the SLavton Exvectric Switcn Casters 
and SLAaytTon INSULATING INSOLES on receipt of 25c 


for postage and puting, or separately, 17c. for the Casters and 8c. for theinsoles. Try 
them for two weeks according to directions. If they do not help you, return them by mail 
and no charge will be made. If they do help you (and they almost certainly will), send 


us $3 for the Casters and $2 for the Insoles. These articles can be used separately with 
great benefit, but to secure the greatest relief both should be used, Be sure to state whether 
Casters are to be placed on iron, brass or wooden bedsteads, and the size of shoes 


Insoles are to fit. 
THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO., Ltd., 25 High Street, Tecumseh, Mich. 























525 Handi ‘HOWARD Guitars 


~ At All First-Class Music Stores. From $7.50 Up.¥ 
The handsomest Musical Instrument Catalogue 
published tells all about them, and gives reasons 
. fortheir points of superiority. 1t contains 80 large =) 
i= pages. finely illustrated; shows net prices, and is 

¥ sent FREE to all who write and ask for it. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. ws 
167 East Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. a 






















at Savings Life Assuray, m 


OF NEW YORK. 


Edward W. Scott, President. 


“lety 
wt The Best Company for Policy-hoiders. st 


INVESTIGATE ITS SPECIAL BOND POLICY. 





A WEEK 


BE A MONEY-MAKER. $30 ‘sure. 


COLD, SILVER, NICKEL AND METAL PLATING. NEW, QUICK PROCESS. 
MR. REED MADE @88 wimer 8 DAYS. Mr. Cox writes: “Get alll cando Pilate 30 
setsaday Elegant business.” Mr. Woodward earns $170 a month. Agents all making money. So can you. 
Gents or Ladies, you can positively make @5 to $15 a day, at home or traveling, taking 
orders, using and selling Prof. Gray’s | — U ae for plating watches, jewelry, tableware, 
. Swe | bicycles, all metal goods. Heavy plate o experience necessary. 
‘LET US START YOU IN BU SINESS. We do plating ourselves. Have experience. 
=i! facture the only practical outfits, including all tools, lathes and materials. All sizes complete. 
woh re yours: pseee. P ow, ~~~ methods. . — 
0 e art, furnish mulas and trade secre’ allure impossible. 
THE ROYAL, OUR SEW DIPPING 1 , OCESS. Quick. Easy. Latest ate, SF SE:.. dipped in melted metal, 
ry out ae — come, Ny <4 — plate, ready to deliver, Thick plate every time. G@uaranteed 5 to 10 years. 
Ber Ei ttes Vyas tblovare daily. No polishing, grinding or work necessary. 
AND a PLATING I OUS. Every family, Lotei and restaurant have goods 
plated instead of buying new. It’s cheaper and = tter. You will not need te canvass. Our agents . 
have all the work they can do. People bring it. You can hire boys cheap to do your plating. the same as 
we, and solicitors to gather work for a sma!!l ner cent. Replating is honest and legitimate. Customers al- 
ways delighted. “= ARS AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM. Been in business for years. Know 
what is required. customers have the benefit of our experience. 4 
E ARE RESPONSIBLE and Guaran tee Everything. Reader, here is a chance of a life- Hav 
pee I ae Ai Plan sa ye <1 ed - the tng to make mon 4 
- . ur New an fom e reulars an estim Sie2 
Don’t wait. Send us your name anyway. gms onials FREE. = —. Ay 
CRAY & CO., PLATINC WORKS, 240MIAMI BUILDING, CINCIN! CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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IHERE is a vast difference be- 





A Consultation Game. 


PLAYED IN MOSCOW BETWEEN M. TSCHIGORIN 
AND ALLIES. 


Vienna Opening. 
TSCHIGORIN, ALLIES. TSCHIGORIN, ALLIES, 
hite, Black. White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K,4 iKt—B3 Q—Q2 
2Kt—QB3Kt—KB3_ |12 P—Q R 3 Castles (Q R) 
b 





3P—B,4 i 4 23 P 2 —Q4 
4P—Q3 PxBP 4Q—-K2 QR—Ksq 
5sBx 3—Q Kt 5 15 B—K 3 3x Kt 
6P—K5 P—Q 5 16QxB Kt—Q 5 
7Px Kt Px Kt + eS Rx Bch 
8 Q—K 2ch B—K 1% K—Qsq Q—Kt5 ch 
9 P—Q Kt3PxP 19 K—B sq O_B's 
10Q—K4 8 Kt—B3 20 Resigns. 


This game is worth studying as showing the 
weakness of the “ Vienna.” 


Chess a Test of Character. 


The game is too good to perio about, and 
hence loss of temper is rare. et there are times 
in the experience of every Chess-player when he 
finds himself pitted against an opponent who con- 
siders defeat as a deadly affront, an opponent 
who means to a if he can, but if not, 
anyhow—an Soyo who insists on the rights of 
the rules for his adversary, but is not above the 
acceptance in silence of a concession for himself. 
A man of this kind may have many acquaint- 
ances, but he will not have many friends; and 
whenever one chances to meet with such an op- 
ponent at the Chess-board the sternest enforce- 
ment of the rules of play is the only guarantee 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
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BEYMER-BAUMAN 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS tween an unsupported assertion 
reomon, Pittsbarch. tates) §=and a demonstrated fact.” 
sensesza | Cees Our assertion that Pure White Lead made 
0 by the “old Dutch process” of slow corro- 
rere ) Revver. | Sion is far superior to White Lead made by 
ULSTER patent or quick processes, has been demon- 
yall strated by the experience of competent, 
emma | practical painters everywhere. Comparative 
sania cto | '©StS made by employees or parties interested 
co Ht do not prove anything. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 





Philadelphia. FREE By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
MORLEY 


any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving vaiu- 


d. 
SALEM satan able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
CORNELL Salem, Masse fo jder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
ae Buffalo. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 
Louisville. 





What is India Paper? 


It is the acme in the art of paper 
making. Its characteristics be- 
ing thinness, opacity, strength, 
and light weight. 

Nelson’s India paper has en- 
abled the publishers to produce 
Dickens’s Works in the largest 
type and the smallest compass, 
the size being 62 x 4? inches and 
only half an inch thick, complete 
in about fifteen volumes, occupy- 
ing less than eight inches of 
shelf room and equally as suit- 
able for the pocket as for the 
Library. Zhe Churchman says, 
“Itis one of the most remarkable 
feats of modern bookmaking.” 


The volumes are being published monthly 
in the NEW CENTURY LIBRARY at 
$1.00 per volume, and three volumes, “ Pick- 
wick Papers,” “ Nicholas Nickleby,” and “ Oli- 
ver Twist and Sketches by Boz,” are now ready. 

The favorable reception of Dickens Series 
has induced the publishers to issue simultane- 
ously and in uniform style, Thackeray’s Works, 
“Vanity Fair” being now ready. For sale by 
all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

37 East 18th Street, New York. 





copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ping. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 30 Yer St,,.Now York. 


*? 59 Dear’ 








TH’ PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools,and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
Mention Tue Literary DiGEst. 


Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. 





| was that it is susceptible of demonstration in one 


National Lead Co., roo William St., New York. 





for a peaceable parting.—Manchester Weekly 
Times. 


A man may have reason to be provoked over his 
own stupid play, over blunders which demon- 
strate his blindness, but, even then, he should ac- 
cept the fact gracefully, that he is stupid, and, 
instead of showing irritation over his adversary’s 
play, recognize the fact that he is outplayed. We 
know that some players are not gentlemen in the 
true meaning of the word. They not only try to 
take undue advantage, but they “badger” their 





opponents, and wait for “snaps.” 


A Blindfold Gem. 


Champion Pillsbury has been giving another ex- 
traordinary blindfold simultaneous seance of ten 
games at the Newark (N. J.) Chess Club. On this 
occasion he won eight games, drew two, and lost 
none. 

The annexed partie, altho with P—Q 4, was the | 
star brilliaut of the occasion: 


PILLSBURY. AMATEUR. 
White. Black. 

1 P— P—Q4 

2 Po B 4 P- 

3 Q Kt—B3 P— i 3 

4 Kt—B 3 B— 

5 P—K,4 Kt—K 2 

6 B—Q 3 Castles. 


Black’s defense, hitherto defective on second 
and fourth move, now becomes a downright loss, 
which Mr. Pillsbury demonstrates in his happiest | 
vein. 

7P—K5 B—B 2 
8BxPch KxB 


It would have been a shade better to play K- 
R 7, This would, however, been a loss equally, 
as White would have proceeded with Kt—Kt 5s, P 
—K Kt 3 best, Q—B 3, etc. 


9 Kt—Kt 5 ch K—Kt 3 


On K—Kt sq, follows the familiar O—R 5s, altho 

Black can hold out for some time by R—K sq. 

1o Q—Kt 4 P—K By 

ir Q—Kt 3 —Q2 

12 Q—R 4and wins, as with this move Mr. 
Pillsbury electrified the assembled players by an- 
nouncing mate in eight moves. The modus 
operandi in seven moves is as follows after Black 
as his last reply plays Bx K P: 


13PxB R—R sq 
m4QxR P—Bs5 
15Q—R7 ch K x Kt 
16 P—R 4 ch K—Kt 5 
17QxPch Kt—Kt 3 


18 Q x Kt mate. 


The only imperfection in the announcement 


move less, as above given. Instead of 17Q x P 
ch, Mr. Pillsbury had probably in his mind’s eye 
17 P—B3 ch, which would have made the eight 
moves.—Score and Comments from Zhe Zimes, 





Philadelphia. lf 
Readers of Taz Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








TIME AND TROUBLE SAVED | 
LAWYERS, PHYSICIANS, MINISTERS | 


J. W. Hybk, Brooklyn, N. Y., says . 

The Burr Index is a delightful relief to a weary and tired | 
brain. It saves hours of otherwise necessary labor. Every 
professional man should possess one. Its advantage to the | | 
scholar, over the old methods of ready reference, is as the 
“ reaper” over the old-fashioned “ sickle.” 


Burr’s Patent Indexes 


All words and names are indexed by the first 
two letters with nearly four hundred combi- 
nations in thumb holes cut in the edges of the 
leaves. A combination for every word in use. 
A constant aid to professional men, business 
men, students and others. 


A HELP TO THE BUSY LAWYER 

It-keeps in orderly and compact form refer- 
ences to reports, trials, conflicting opinions, gen- 
eral notes, etc. 

A TIME SAVER TO THE PHYSICIAN | 


It enables the doctor to refer instantly to treat- 
ises, retrospects, notes on cases, observations. etc. 


INVALUABLE TO THE MINISTER 


The choicest gems of his library can be made 
instantly accessible, and handy records of ser- 
mons, etc.,kept. Asalibrary index itis unrivalled. 


Send for price list and ciroulars. Mention this advertisement 
THE BURR INDEX CO., Sole Mfgrs. HARTFORD, CONN. 


» STAMMER 


Write at once for our new 200-page book, 
The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering. The largest and most instruc- 
tive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also fora 
free sample copy of the Phono-Meter, a 
monthly paper exclusively for persons 
who stammer. Address 


Vie The Lewis School for Stammerers 
Geo Andrew Lewis 96 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Mention THE LITERARY DIGEST. 



























And saver. 

4 Money Print your own 

K ecards, circular, 

Make book, news 

paper, with our 

$5 or $18 printing press. Type set- 

2 ting easy, printed rules sent. For 

~~ man or boy. Send for catalogue, 
presses, type, paper, to factory. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 





TERN A COLLEGE AND SEMI- 
% NARY FOR WOMEN. 
Course of study furnished on application. 

Miss Lerta 8. McKekr, Ph.D., President, 
Mention THE LITERARY DiGEstT. Oxford, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR SAL Fully equipped and in oper- 

ation. Old _ organization 
with special charter; excellent location; liberal terms; 
Address room 89, Tribune Building, New York. 


DEAF CHILDREN AND ADULTS (rth. sp ece: 
of others by reading the facial expressions. Defective speech 
sured. Address WARREN SCHOOL OF ARTICULATION AND 


XPRESSION-READING, 124 East 28th Street, New York City. 











LITERARY DIGEST. 


gsm oe ey 
t 000 SETS ONLY—A MOST SUMPTUOUS EDITION! } 


The Novels of Scott will furnish entertainment to many generations ; nor is there likely to be any race 


this kind of composition. —Lorp Joun RussExt. 


k of men so fastidious as to require anything more amusing, or so grave as to scorn : all delight from 
| 


. Who is there, on looking back over a great portion of his life, does not find the genius of 
a «Scott administering to his pleasures, beguiling his cares, and soothing his lonely sorrows? 
—Wasnineton Irvina. 


| 


PEVER 


| Scott has left a double treasure—the memory of himself, and the possession of his works. 


Both of them will endure.—Rv. Hon. WitutaM E. GLADSTONE. 


ice Ein ote Wave Joes 


By Sir Walter Scott. 


Afsumptuous edition of the Waverley Novels, limited to 1,000 sets, and each set num- 


bered. 


S'ROWANS 
WEL 


It is printed from handsome large type on heavy supercalendered paper, with 
wide margins, profusely and elegantly illustrated, and durably bound in rich 
red buckram, with artistic cover designs. 


His (Scott’s) strength lies in the possession and harmonious adjustment of . . . the quali- 
ties requisite to the novelist . . . all working together in a kindly unison; learning 
arrayed in the most picture sque combinations ; obse rvations of life, embodied not in 
abstractions, but in living forms; humor springing out of tenderness, like smiles strug- 
gling through tears; the spirit of ancient knighthood leavening the worldly wisdom of 
modern times : and ‘the imagination of the poet adorning, without impairing ‘the common 
sympathies and good-humored sagacity of the m: 1n. —ProFEssor GEORGE Morr. 


‘«s Scott is universally considered zs the greatest writer of imagi- 
nation of this century.”’ —SIR ARCHIBALD ALLISON. 


A ROYAL HOLIDAY WEDDING PREEMINENTLY SUITED TO THE TASTES 
OR BIRTHDAY GIFT. ;:: ;:: ;: OF THE MOST CRITICAL BOOK LOVERS. 
Nothing could be more appropriate The ‘‘ Watchweel Edition” is one to be treas- 
for a Christmas or New Year’s gift ured fora lifetime. It combines in the highest 
than this magnificent work. sense a work of the most beautiful bookmaking, 
For a wedding or birthday anda literary treasure of enduring value. Noth- 
gift it will make a generous _ ing is so unsatisfactory and trying as to have a 
remembrance. Suchawork good book printed from worn-out plates on 
will be cherished and en- cheap, thin paper. Such a book is an offense 
joyed for yearstocome. It tothe taste of book lovers, and ruins the eycs 
is aclassic in literature and of those who try to read it. Especially is this 
its rich stores of absorbing — true in the case of a large set of books worthy 
romance appeal to ofa permanent place inthe library. The superb 
both young and old.‘ Watchweel Edition”’ is be “yond re proach in 
this respect. It i3 one of those choice works 
which the Gulatie will point out as one of the 

most valuable accessions to his library. 


«« Scott’s heroes and heroines have become household 
words all over the world.”’ —DR. WM. MAGINN. 


Criticism on 3,340 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES DRAWN BY 
his er ip is FORTY-FOUR EMINENT EUROPEAN ARTISTS. 
— aie The illustrations are a most important feature 
; ke ) ‘l «. Ofthisedition. Never before have the Waverley 
a n their Novels been so exquisitely illustrated. There 
enduring pe are 3,340 pictures drawn by 44 of the best artists 
tion in the abroad. The illustrations show a scrupulous 


lite maneat or fidelity to the text of the stories. Every buckle, 
e ; ) : 


Kl world ca", or other detail mentioned in the story is 
j a faithfully shown in the picture. The drawings 
> represent several different styles of art, exhibit- 
ing strength or delicacy of treatment as the 
occasion requires, vividly portraying the charac- 

ters and scenes. 


«Scott did much in rendering the past 
history real to us.”’ —F. T. PALGRAVE. 


TWENTY-FIVE SUPER-ROYAL OCTAVO VOLS. 
BOUND IN RICH AND DURABLE BINDINGS. 
The ‘‘Watchweel Edition”? consists of 25 
super-roy: al octavo volumes, each 105 inches long 
7 inches wide, and 1 inches thick. The volumes 
are durably bound in rich red buckram, designs 
in black and yellow, and titles, etc., stamped on 
backs in gold, gilt tops, ete. 


LIMITED TO 1,000 NUMBERED SETS. SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE 
TERMS TO LITERARY DIGEST READERS. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


$750,000 SPENT IN IMPROVEMENTS. 
$22,000 Worth of Adamantine Stone Sidewalk, Curb, and Brick Gutter Laid, and more than $50,000 Added in Improvements to the Park during 1899, 


75 Lots Set Aside for Club 
Members in the Most Beau- 
tiful Part of New York City. 


Over 1,300 Lots Already Sold—More than 300 During the Last Few Months 
IN PROHIBITION PARK (WESTERLEIGH). 
A GREATER DEMAND FOR REAL ESTATE IN NEW YORK CITY AND SUBURBS 
THAN EVER BEFORE. 


75- PERSONS TO JOIN THE HOLIDAY CLUB -75 


A FEW MORE MEMBERS WILL COMPLETE THE CLUB. 


| 2 Lots at $400, worth $450 | fl Lots at $850, worth $950 | a niscounr oF 
rmiynom sare | 2 Lots at $500, worth $550 | 9 Lots at $900, worth $1000 || *s* To 282 From 


FROM SALE REGULAR 


To BE USED In | 7 Lots at $600, worth $650 | 7 Lots at $1000, worth $1200 || eriinc prices To 
seen panx, | 6 Lots at $750, worth $850 | 17 Lots at $1100, worth $1350 | cius memsers 
| 14 Lots at $1200, - - - - worth $1500 | ne 


Remember, These Prices are a Reduction of $50 to $300 from the Regular Prices. 


ONLY FSI A MON TF 
FOR EACH $100 THE LOT COSTS—LESS THAN 3% CENTS A DAY ON EACH $100. 


Some of the Peopie Who Live in or Own Property in Prohibition Park 


Hon. Wm, T. Wardwell, Treas. Standard Oil Co.; A. M. Harris, Banker ; L. A. Banks, D.D., Col. A. S. Bacon, Attorney-at-Law ; Rev. J. C. Fer- 
nald, Author ; Bishop J. N. Fitzgerald, D.D.; I. K. Funk, D.D., LL.D., Pres. Funk & Wagnalis Co.; D. 8S. Gregory, D.D., LL.D.; Carlos Martyn, D,D., 
Author ; (Mrs.) Florence M. Kingsley, Author ; E. J. Wheeler, Editor ‘“‘Literary Digest’; Elia A. Boole, A.M., Ph.D., Pres. of N. Y. State W. C. T. U., 
and hundreds of others. 


CONGRATULATIONS.—It speaks volumes in favor of this great en- | CLUB NEARLY FILLED.—We expect to sell all of the lots that we 
terprise to have the buyers of 1,300 lots satisfied with their purchases. | have to offer to the public within the next few weeks. Will you sharein this 
SATISFACTORY VERDICT.—‘he Park scored, during the last | offer?—A home—an investment—at First Prices. ORDER AT ONCE!!! 

| 

' 

















year, the most phenomenal sale of its history of more than 9 years. The What better New Year's or birthday present for your boy, or girl. or wife 
public has sat in judgment. The Verdict is—SUCCESS!!! No better than a New York City lot? What better investment can one make to 
testimony can be asked than that of those who have investigated. provide for old age? It is an investment that will grow!!! 


Life Insurance Free—No Interest—No Easier Plan Possible. 
At This Remarkabie Offer Only a Limited Number of Lots Will be Sold. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE MONEY. 
If bape have any desire to make money or save money, there is no better investment that one can make than to buy a lot in New York City, where real 
estate is always increasing in value. During the hardest times it never showed a backward tendency. You can get in now on the ground floor. 
RAPID GROWTH OF NEW YORK CITY. 


1.—New York City before January 1, 1898, was estimated to be the most densely populated city in the world. 
2.—New York City is the second largest city in the world and is increasing in population at the rate of 140,000 a year. 


Permanent Population now nearly 600.—Over 100 Costly Residences.—Trolleys, Schools, Church, Sewers, City Water, etc.—-_We Know 
of No Better Investment.—Large Profits in a Short Time Sure to be Kealized, and Only $1 a Month on Each #100. 


Investment Better than Savings-Bank, as Safe as Government Bonds. 


ONLY $i A MONTH ON EACH $100, OR A LITTLE MORE THAN 3 CENTS A DAY. 


TE RMS: NON-FORFEITURE.—Every purchaser of one or more lots will 
Send $5 as first payment on the lot you select. This payment will also have his account held in good standing as long as he is unable to continue 
make you a member of the club. The future payments will be $1 for each | P@Yments because of lack of funds for any reasonable cause, by his paying 


$100 the lot costs on the first of each month, beginning with February 1, | simple interest on amount in arrears. 
1900; that is, if you wish to purchase a lot at the special ge of $600, | Points to be Considered in Selecting a Home.—Its location : its 
send $5 with your order, and send $6 a month, beginning with February 1, healthfulness ; its accessibili:y; its prospects ; its improvements; its price. 


1900. If you wish a $900 lot or a $1,000 lot, etc., the future monthly pay- eohibiti Da ele F : aay 
nannies will be $9 or $10, etc., according to the pric e. No interest ; every Prohibition Park has all the advantages to be considered in securing a home. 


dollar paid is a direct payment on the lot. The monthly payments are the LIFE INSURANCE FREE.—Many people are prevented from buy- 
only payments to be made. Streets are graded, first sidewalks are ing property because — do not wish to incur debts that would in any 
laid, sewers, electric lights, and water int uced at the expense way embarrass their families should they die. 


of she Fuh. We have been able, by certain arrangements, to overcome the difficulty, 

IMPROV EMENTS.—More than 100 fine residence buildings, nearly | and can fora limited time promise that if any one between the ages of 21 
600 permanent residents, large Auditorium (seats 4,000), large Hotel, large | and 50 years who buys a lot under this offer should die after he or she has 
Collegiate Institute, Public School, Church, Trolleys, Sewer, City Water, made six regular monthly payments, we will give to his or her heirs a deed 
Sidewalks, Shade Trees, Electric Lights, Streets Graded, upward of $20,000 for the lot or lots free from all incumbrance ; that is, we insure your life 
worth of artificial Stone Sidewalks constructed this year, etc. for the amount that is unpaid at time of death. 


Send your order with $5 first payment for the number of Jots you wish (not more than two to one person), to the National Prohibition Park Co., West 
New Brighton, New York City, stating the priced lot or lots you wish, and the President and Secretary will select the best unsold lot or lots at the price 
you designate at the time your order is received. Order at once as the Best Lots will be assigned first. Make check, draft, or money order payable 
to I. K. FUNK, Treasurer. 


Officers of the National Prohibition Park Co.: B. F. FUNK, President ; ROBERT SCOTT, Secretary ; I. K. FONK, D.D., LL.D., Treasurer. 
Advisory Board: Hon. Wm. T. WarpweE.LL, New York, Treasurer Standard Oil Co.; C. Henry Meap, D.D., New Jersey; FREEBORN G. SMITH, 
Brooklyn, manufacturer Bradbury Piano; Louis A. Banks, D.D., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Meaney taps and Pay NATIONAL PROHIBITION PARK CO., West New Brighton, New York City 





¢2~ Send order for lot to-day. The sale cannot last long. First come, first served. Abstracts of title furnished purchasers free, if requested. 


Readers of Taz Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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